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The ‘nae ‘of the anion wishes to draw particular attention to the ; = é 


undermentioned new books advertised within :— 


~ Five Years of Theosophy. This invaluable work contains many of the most. S 


important; articles that have appeared during the last five years in tho Theosophist. 


_ itis a perfect mine of wealth to the studenți of Occultism, and puts before him an sÙ 
` immense body of esoteric teaching which is, not contained in any other available — - 


-,. volume, 


'- Magazine, but has been carefully revised and contains much new matter. K.. 
, most suggestive book, and should be in the hands of every one who is trying to ` 7 


The Purpose of Theosophy, by Mrs. A. P. Binnett. 


_ for Theosophists to put into the hands of enquiring friends. 


Magic; or Practical Instructions for Students of Occultisme A detailed S N 
It. 4 


.Yeview of this important work will be found in the Theosophist for September. 
is sufficient here to say that it is not a mere roprint of thé papers published in that 


... follow the Upward Path. 


Koy 


' offers the undermentioued publications at special cheap rates :— 


wos 


a subject by the discoverer of the science. 
` Magazine for October. 


Pearls of Truth, by the Connbass ‘Wachtmoister. 
attempt by nn earnest member of the Theosophical Society to set forth the transcen- 
| dent glory of Esoteric Wisdom. 

Psychometry, by Dr. J. R. Buchanan. 
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This book supplies the '< 
mt: felt want of an introductory inanual to this vast subject, and is just the thing =» 
Itisa 9 2% 
This little. allegory is an . 


An elaborate work on this interesting : 
A full review of it will bo found in,the ` 


ae 
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Epitome of Aryan Morals. A most useful little book for distribution, which . ;3 


, should be in the hands of hah school-boy in India, | 
f A new volume of poems by the.. 
talented author of The Light of Asia, whose name needs no introduction to, lovers of 


The Secret of Death, by Edwin Arnold. 
high-class English poetry. 


Swedenborg’s Heaven and Hell. An epportnatty is hereby given to the 


Indian public to purchase at a low rate the most important work of this great. .:° 
European mystio, with whose views. and system they can thus readily become © g 


acgnainted, 

Bulwer Lytton’s Novels. 
_ A Strange Story, and The Coming Race ‘are now offered at a price that brings these 
wonderful occult stories within the reach of all. 
workings of magic ought to read them. 

Handbook of Physiognomy, by Rosa Baughan. 


very interesting subject of this new book is treated in an efficient: and practical 


-© manner. 


Rational Chr istianity, by Hugh Janek Browne.. 
the book will well repay pernsal. S | | 
The Beginnings of Things, by Professor Tyndall. A new consignment of these 
lectures has just. been received from America, and a limited number are now on 


me ” 
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"BOOKS. FOR “DISTRIBUTION. 


In view of the frequent demand for ‘for Thesaophieal literature either for free 


‘distribution or at a price within the reach of all; the Managor of the Theosophist 


‘Light on the Path (English or Tamil) 10 copies...  ... 2 0 0 
Fragments of Occult Truth, per set of 7 . seg 012 0. 
Do. odd numbers in bundles of 16. A œ 100. 

- Report of the Eighth Annual Convention of the Society : 
. (containing many important speeches and much vala- - i 7 

able information) per packet of 16 copies np ewe 1, OO 


Single copies two annas each, 


It is hoped that Presidents and Secretaries of Branches and other friends will- ` 


avail themselves of this opportunity of disseminating Theosophical teachings more 
widely than ever by largely purchasing the above packets, and either circulating 
` the pamphlets gratuitously or, where it seems preferable, retailing them at one 


A new and excollont Cabinet Photograph of COLONEL H. S. OLCOTT, P, T.S. .. 


It will be noticed that cheap editions of Zanoni, 7 
Every one interested in the 7 
Those who have read this 


author's mantals of Palmistry and Chirognomancy will not need to be told that the © 


‘This title explains itself, and > 


_ anna each. . . 
a ae NEW .PHOTOGRAPH. 


(copied from that taken in Germany during his recent tour in Europe) is now on > 


“aale at the Theosophist Office, price Rs. 1-8- 0. ania is & most life-like portrait, by 


tar the best 7 taken, 
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THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER THAN TRUTH, 


[Family motto of the Maharajahs of Benares. ] 


THE HIGHER SELF. 


| ature tho more complex do we find her 
Ee a aT ate holds good on tho higher Po a 
t I tivity not less than on those explored by physica a a 
Concer tio that we form of snpra-physical processes expand ad, 
a ies longer theanind dwells upon them. Our first Hadar 
ek process, indeed, can hardly be oe pa ages 3 i A 
we se de i ining one of its sides. T} nin 
may ultimately bo enabled vo hold all the attributes of tho olla ie 
ae u n fa achievement is only possible as the ee 
E a development of first impressions. It may not be eo 
of a . Fiscard those impressions, even after this P aca 108 
ee but from the later standpoint they will be scen Va 
afforded no more than a crude view of the : uth. A E EN 
On this principle the picture of the soul’s gro. ean : 
resented in “ Ksoteric Buddhism EP PCate: VOI ad P Pia 
Additional treatinent which, without uprooting any 1 a iire 
have legitimately established in our minds, may pruna an e 
our comprehension of the course Nature actually ea ea 
hing new conceptions on this subject, however, ay i 
Pe the earlier view. ‘This was briefly as follows ; and 
N be put forward now will be found to invalidate that 
not to b ! 
Th l once Iannched on the stream of evolution as a o 
individuality passes through alternate periods of a EDS 
spiritual existence. It passes from the one plane (or a 5 k 
aio of Nature to the other under the guidance of at Karmic 
affinities, living in incarnation prea A dei pee a 
| ifying its progress within ; 1 
ic ae fresh oon by i ts use or ae te aa 
‘ities It returns to spiritual existence after each physica ; j o R 
ne ane barrier of Kama-loca for rest and refreshme j 
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a ag ale into its essence,—as so much cosmic 

© y—Or the Jt e’8 experience 1 fon F i 

mae say eo 8 physical a eines: Bee ig mane pee 
iis view of the matter has no doubt 

Í é suggested m 

ee to most students of the sibiech Thue, Hl E 
i e transfer of consciousness from the Kama-loca to the 


d ac . é è 
evachanic stage of this progression would necessarily be gradual. . 


That in truth no hard 
eo of spiritual le fast line anywhere separates the 
Eo a gases condition is less hopelessly walled off 
Psychic ae ual states than the first glance would suggest. 
that eames Ities in living people make us familiar with the fact 
cane w the two conditions is possible 
a ai ature are ar ; . 
to aipe p ee round us simultaneously and appeal 
ee e E inferences might be considerably amplified 
alol a i g eyond the circle of those which naturally grow 
through sucess cae that the evolution of Man proceeds 
ng y recurrin he i . . 
aa tendencies are Gee Lira el eal ea 
Resear 3 ideas just dealt with, however, does not necessarily 
epi ay ea conception which now seems required to give 
Bina i : e whole process a truly nature-like aspect. 
eat Dr a pay departure from the clearly ascertained fact 
with: pavohi Pi o—that even during physical existence people 
e w AONB remain in some way in connexion with the 
AR super-physical consciousness. We may also bear in mind 
a à E R of sleep and mesmeric conditions as showing that 
ane E E aro possible for all of us independentl 
remain TA oe aaa of the senses. These PARA 
TEA r mysterious as long as we think of th j 
i } i e 
eer ae a oe entirely immersed in its physical ae 
wakefulness it eno a tO ee daat Mougn ee immersed during 
Tee tna T step out of the body during abnormal states 
a functioning during abnormal states than the 
bod nie i which during normal states functions within the 
: of disembodi : . i : 
gens than it exercised ai Rooper any ache writ igves 
Pea ean taal begins to clear up if we think of the process of 
See, ent as return for the soul to reunion with some higher 
eg a attributes of , itself which in fact never come into incar- 
wat apes ee with n it 3 quite impossible therefore for the 
: usness of p ysical human beings, worki 
— materials of consciousness supplied by the pb sea ni with 
e Poy enses, to 
e processes of incarnation and of the ret i ; 

i _ : i urn to spiritual life me 
trina rbd mhon we se af nl 
OX: e physical an spiritual planes, and thus ict 
ee i a ee entity, slipping alternately fae 2 pee 
errr he more correct definition of the process would 
probably represent incarnation as taking place on this physical 
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lane of Nature by reason of an efflux emanating from the sonl, 
rather than by a total transfer of the soul from the spiritual to the 
physical plane. The spiritual realm would be all the while the 
roper habitat of the soul, which would never entirely quit it; and 
that non-materialisable portion of the soul which abides permanently 
on the spiritual plane may fitly, perhaps, be spoken of as the 
Higher Self. 
One great comfort t 
by this idea is that we 


o the understanding afforded at the outsct 
escape from the embarrassment of having 


to think of the whole complete soul of a highly advanced human 
creature as inhabiting the very unsuitable body of a child. Un- 
satisfactory as that conception would appear, it was always impos- 
sible to imagine, in filling up the details of the re-incarnation theory, 
that the young child could be born first, and so to say ensouled 
afterwards. From the earliest beginnings the new child and the soul 
to which it might bo destined to give incarnation, were clearly already 
in union. But it was deeply repugnant to the understanding 
to suppose the greater included in the less. The conception 
with which we are now dealing harmonizes with the fitness of things 
and with the analogies of Nature. The soul on the spiritual plane, 
ripe for re-incarnation, takes note as ++ were of the newly germinat- 
ing human being whose physical associations and destiny render it 


the most appropriate physical habitation the soul can find. Of 


course there is no conscious, deliberate selection in the matter. The 


Karmic affinities of the case constitute a line of least resistance 
along which the soul throws out a magnetic shoot into the objective 
world, just as a root germinating in the earth throws out ‘through 
that portion of the ground which most readily gives way before ib 
the first slender blade of green growth which makes its appearance 
at the surface. 

Along that magnetic fibre—itself no doubt growing in vigour 
simultaneously with the growth of the child—the psychic entity 
flows into the child's body by degrees. 

This view, it will be seen, corresponds with a statement that has 
sometimes been made in Theosophical writing to the éffect that a 
child does not acquire its sixth principle, or become a morally res- 
ponsible being capable of generating Karma, until seven years old. 
Lf it dies before that time the soul simply sprouts in another place. 
It is still a complete soul, on the spiritual plane, with growth 


energy fermenting within it. It has never passed into the dead 
infant in any true sense of the term. It had simply begun to 
othesis, has been 


animate the infant; a process which, by the hyp 
arrested almost as soon as begun. But if the child does not die, 
but advances to maturity 9s ® physical being, more nnd more of the 
Higher Self passes ‘nto its organisation, till at last the Higher Solf 
is, as it were, drained of—we cannot tell exactly of how much, but 


perhaps of the greater part of—its consciousness. 
None the less, even when the soul is thus again fully manifesting 
on the physical plane, does the Higher Self still remain a conscious 
spiritual ego on the corresponding plane of Nature, with greater or 
less capacity, according to the nature of its own Karmic elements in 


incarnation, for communion with its own physical brain. People with 
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psychic faculties niay indeed perceive this Higher Self through 

their finer senses from time to time, and yet may not, in the present 
state of occult knowledge in the world at large, realise at once that 

they are as it were beholding the other end of that curve through 
space which constitutes their complete entity. | 

As the Higher Self would, by the hypothesis, begéneriiting thoughts 

of a kind that had not fully passed into incarnation, there might seem 
to be a distinct interchange of ideas between the higher and lower 
selves as though two persons were tonversing. In otlier cases wheré 
the incarnate man would not have faculties enabling him to cognize 
his Higher Self as an objective being, he might nevertheless receive 
impulses from its thought from time to time, which would be des- 
cribed as the voice of conscience prompting hiin to do this or that: 
_ The theory we are consideting harmonizes very well with the treat- 
ment of this, in which we live, as a phenomenal world of illusion— 
the spiritual planes of Nature being on the othet hand thé 
noumenal world, or plane of redlity. That région of Nature in 

which, so to speak, the permanent soul is rooted, is more real 
than that in which its transitory blossoms appear for á brief space, 
to wither and fall to pieces, while the plant recovers energy for 
sending forth a fresh flower. Supposing flowers only were percepti- 
ble to ordinary senses, and their roots éxisted ih á state of Naturo 
intangible and invisible to us, philosophers in such à world whd 
divined that there were such things as roots in reality would bé 
apt to say of the flowers,—these are not the reäl plants; they are 
of no relative importance, merely illusivs phenomena of the mo- 
ment, 

The Higher Self Woctrine is also recommended by its torrespon- 
dencé with that in-breathing and out-breathing of Brahm which 
symbolizes natural operation on the macrocosmic scale, and which 

herefore probably fits in likewise with the microcosmic scale. 
Physical incarnation is the out-breathing of the soul; the death of 
the body is,—or rather is associated with,—its in-breathing, and to 
some extent it looks réasonable tô suppose that the still more 
familiar analogies of day and night—of sléeping ind wakiog—find 
their place in the system we are contemplating. For during the 
nightly trances of the body it ís more than possible that the High- 
er Self recovers a wakefulness which is partially in suspense during 
the full activity of the body ; consciousness may turn to, and away 
from, the spiritnal state by alternate processes of sleeping and 
waking, even within the limits of that grander alternation which 
has to do with the periodic transfer óf the whole Karmic soul from 
spirit to matter at birth and death. : 
__ The Karmic progress of the soul as depicted by the simple concep- 
tion of its passage às a complete entity backwards and forwards 

etween the planes of spirit and matter, is in io way interfered with 
by the permanent existence of the Higher Self on thé dévachanié 
plane. Nor need we regard this Higher Self asin any way 
conflicting with the personality in incarnation, desirous of retaining 
hatt personality in states of existence after death, and shrinking 
from the loss or mergence of that personality in any other conscious- 
ness ås equivalent tó ‘annihilation. | 
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The Hightr Self may be regarded as dothipating tlie earthly 
personality with very different degrees of completeness in different 
people, and this consideration will show that personalities deeply 
attached to themselves would represent souls in which the Karmic 
elements were largely in the ascendant. The reunion of higher 
and lower selves in such tdses, after death, would probably mean 
the saturation of the highër by the lower; in a commanding degree, 
But in truth after a soul has just beeh going through a complete 
span of earthly life the Karinic elements can hardly fail, on reunion; 
to have so much to dd with the completely restored consciousness 
as to colour the compound, so to speak; for the time being. 


And this infusion of the last personality through the Higher 
Self, or saturation of the Higher Self therewith, fully meets the 
necessity of personal survival after death, both as an abstract 
requiremént of justice and common: sense, and as a part of our 
primary conception of the Esoteric Doctrines. We shall be, in the 
devachanic condition, in no sense less ourselves for feeling our 
personality expanded by the large superaddition of spiritual 
Consciousness; and thë gradual reassertion of the supremacy of 
the spiritual consciousness will constitute the fading out of the 
personality, which is either dreaded or longed for by people in the 
flesh according to the degrees of their psychic advancement ; but 
will ptobably be no more a source of regret to the Higher Self in 
its actual occurrénce than,—on our poor plane of physical analo- 
gies,—the digestion of the day’ s dinner is a subject of regret to a 
healthy man at night. That dinnér has played its part in the 
nutrition, of the body; at the time of its consumption perhaps 
it may have béén a source of some transitory pleasure in itself ; 
but absorbed into the body, it is merely so much renewed strength 
and health. So with the personality and the iie Self which 
digests it. We need not push the analogy too far, but it is quite 
clear that the conversion of those specific experiences of a life just 
passed, which constitute its personality, into so much cosmic 
progress for the Higher Self—which is the ultimate motive, so 
to speak, with which those experiences have been incurred;—is a 
process which while it goes on constitutes a prolon ged preservation 
of identity for the personality itself, and one which only yields to 
the conscious pre-eminence of the Higher Self’s identity,—inextri- 
cably blended with that of the earthly personality,—when the two 
are fully united. o | 

From thé last phase of dur conception, which shows ts thé 
Higher Self absorbing the experiences of each life-time in turn, 
we can readily infer that if it grows on that plane by the stuccessivé 
processes of such absorption, & prévious condition in which ibs 
development was much less advanced than when it is already in 
the mid stream of evolution, is tacitly implied. At earlier stages 
of its career, when it may have accomplished but a few human 
incarnations, it will in fict have existed on the spiritual plane as 
‘a Higher Self in character or quality, but in a very undeveloped 
condition—with a very much less inténsity of consciousness. In 
point of fact there must, in one or some of their aspects, be as much 
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difference in spiritual elevation between various contemporary 
Higher Selves as between incarnate human beings. 

But just as all human beings have some attributes in common 
so no doubt all Higher Selves have some attributes of spirituality 
in common ; and these must give rise to'a certain community of 
consciousness on the spiritual plane which may go far to explain 
some features of the devachanic doctrine that were apparently 
irreconcilable with the understanding at first. Along the channels of 
the Higher Self consciousness, there is in devachan not only a true 
and complete intercourse between souls in affection and sympathy, 
but intercourse of a very much more intense and vivid description 
than any which is possible between the separately walled-off tenants 
of two prison houses of flesh. Meanwhile those relationships 
which had nothing to do with Higher Selves at all, are—not 
necessarily forgotten in devachan, but—for the comparatively 
undeveloped entities absorbed in them, thrown into a subjective 
existence of an illusory nature. 

Tako the case of a person whose Higher Self isa great engine of 
power—the growth by that hy pothesis ofa very prolonged evolutionary 
process. What happens when the last personality returns to it ? As 
already said, the experiences of such personality must infuse them- 
selves into such Higher Self and colour it for a time. But the illusions 
of earthly relationships will not present themselves as all-important 
to the restored and complete self when the threshold of the spiritual 
self is recrossed. The situation will be that of aman awakening 
from a dream he vividly remembers, but at once assigns to its legiti- 
mate place in his life. : The reawakened life asserts supremacy over 
it. (Perhaps a dream may sometimes, for incarnate humanity, have 
to do with a higher life than that of the awakened state, but the 
consideration of that possibility would be another question. The 


dream of the illustration would be the common placé fantastic vision 


of unilluminated sleep.) 


The exalted Higher Self recovering from the dream of its per- 
sonality will put aside the delusion of that state, and quickly re- 
centre its consciousness in reality. It will not be disturbed because 
its own elevation in Nature may perhaps deny it the unenlightened 
comfort which a less developed soul might find in the beautiful re- 
productions of its earthly memories thrown out of its inner depths 
on to the astral mirror in presence of which it would have been 
placed. With these the undeveloped soul may be happy, and happiness 
may have been, so far, allit sought, It will not, like its more enquiring 
and therefore more elevated elder brethren, have been asking so 
many questions of nature concerning her processes and its own part 
therein as to have grown superior to the use of the astral mirror, 
and to the craving for its kindly illusions. | 

The theory of the Higher Self thus conceived seems to me to recom- 
mend itself to the mind as a truly scientific idea,—that is to say as 
a view in harmony with the pure and subtle dignity of natural ope- 


rations,—which, often as they may be symbolised by theatrical or 
fantastio allegories, never betray the taint of such a character when 


exhaustively understood. But none ‘the less. does the abstract 


scientific verity enable us to detect the element of truth running 
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through various beliefs concerning the soul thrown out by independ- 
ent thinkers—endowed perhaps with psychic faculties and receiving 
some true inspiration, but liable, by reason of being untrained in 
the grammar of esoteric science, to associate such inspiration with 
pre-established conventional or even poetic fancies. Thus one 
school of independent occultists has gathered round the teachings 
of a Seer who attaches great importance to a view of the soul’s 
development known as the doctrine of Counterparts. According to 
this idea every human being as known to us in incarnation is but 
half a human being, the complementary half whereof,—of the oppo- 
site sex,—is somewhere about the universe waiting for a perfect 
and celestial marriage at some future period. In the first form 
of this belief the counterpart was supposed to be ‘another living 
being—a contemporary man or woman, with whom it was theoreti- 
cally possible that the person concerned might effect a union in life, 
Afterwards the theory was so far purified, I believe, as to include 
the condition that the counterpart of a living man or woman must 
always be in Heaven, ~ | | 
Here we evidently have an imperfect presentation of the doctrine 
of the Higher Self, minus the detail which our esoteric guidance 
has enabled us to accumulate around ite 
Again, the involved and fantastic conception of the ‘ sympneu- 
matic” which another Western mystic has worked out is only a 
fresh distortion of the living fact in nature; while the guardian 
angels of some spiritualists constitute once more ï poetical pre- 
sentation of the idea, and may embody one aspect of the truth very 
efficiently, though unhappily we are apt to fall into a great many 
misleading beliefs if we péople the skies with entities external 
to ourselves for ever on the watch to guide our tottering footsteps 
like mothers with so many children. —  S | 
E | A. P. Sinvert, 


THE VIRGIN OF THE WORLD. 


HIS is the title of a recent publication in English of some of the 
books generally attributed to Hermes. The. first book how- 
ever is the only part of the publication to which this heading is 
‘strictly appropriate. Two philosophical discourses named ‘° Ascle- 
pios on Initiation” and “ Definitions of Asclepios” and a few frag- 
ments of Hermetic philosophy are added to it, with two introductory 
Essays by Mr. Maitland and Dr. Kingsford, which are very inter- 
esting and instructive. l — a 
It will be a most interesting study for every occultist to com- 
pare the doctrines of the ancient Hermetic philosophy with the 
teachings of the Vedantic and Buddhist systems of religious thought. 
The famous books of Hermes seem to occupy with reference to the 
Egyptian religion the same position which the Upanishads occupy 
in Aryan religious literature. As there were forty-two provinces in 
ancient Egypt, and the body of Osiris wascutup into forty-two pieces, 
so there were forty-two books of Hermes. This, however, is not the 
number of the Vedas nor of their sub-divisions, as Mr, Maitland 
seems to suppose. This number is onc of the characteristic features of 
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Egyptian mysticism, and veils a profound trutb. It has nothing todo 
with the number of stars in any particular constellation, as some 
Egyptologists have imagined, So long as these investigators of the 
Egyptian religious doctrines erroneously believe tbat they are 
based on the signs of the Zodiac, the motions of: the heavenly 
bodies, or the appearances of particular groups of stars, it will be 
impossible for them to penetrate into the profound depth of their 
meaning. These books of Hermes, if they can he discovered, will 
no doubt put an end to all such speculations, But Hermes said, 
“O Sacred Books of the Immortals, ye in whose pages my hand 
has recorded the remedies by which incorruptibility is conferred, 
remain for eyer beyond the reach of destruction and of decay, 
invisible and concealed from all who frequent these regious, until 
the day shall come in which the ancient heaven shall bring forth 
instruments worthy of you, whom tho Creator shall call souls.’’ 

This passage has a double meaning, applicable alike to the 
works of the Divine Hermes and the human Hermes ; and the time 
is yet distant when the true Hermetic philosophy and the ancient 
civilization of Egypt will be revived in the natural course of evo- 
lutionary progress. The works that are now being published as 
Hermetic, however, do not appear to be the real Hermetic books 
which were so carefully concealed, though they contain frag- 
ments of true Hermetic philosophy coloured by Grecian thought and 
mythology, and “ The Virgin of the World” was probably based on 
some Egyptian compilation professing to be one of the Hermetic 
books. It is curious to notice that in it we find Isis informing 
Horus that the animal signs were placed in the Zodiac after those 
of human form, which would be the case when the equinoctial 
point was at the beginning of Gemini. Moreover, as will 
be shown further on, the main doctrines taught by the dis- 
course are in harmony with the religious doctrines of Ancient 
Egypt. But the prominent references to Zeus, Kronos, Ares, 
and Aphrodite unmistakably show that it can in no wise be 
considered as one of the ancient Hermetic books. In the context 
in which such names occur, Hermes would no doubt have referred 
to the corresponding deities of Egyptian mythology. By referring 
to pago 9 it will be seen that the writer identifies Hermes with 
Mercury, which no ancient Egyptian properly acquainted with his 
ancient philosophy would have done. Hormes is “cosmic thought,” 
as is stated in another part of this discourse. Strictly speaking he is 
the universal mind in his divine aspect, and corresponds with Brahma 
in the Hindu religion. Just as the Vedas and the Upanishads are 
said to have originated from Brahma before the evolution of the 
manifested Cosmos, the Egyptians declared that their religious 
books originated from the Divine Hermes. Hermes, like Brahma, is 
represented (p. 10) as taking part in creation. Such being the 
case, it will be erroneous from the Egyptian standpoint to repre- 
sent him as Mercury. Hermes is further spoken of as the 
teacher and initiator of Isis, though in ono place tho Great Master 
and the Ruler of the Universe addresses the mysterious goddess 
as the soul of his soul and tho holy thought of his thought, «Isis, 
fhe groat Cosmic Virgin, isthe sixth principle of tho Cosmos, 
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She is the generative power of the universe—not Prakriti, but the 


, ation 
roductive energy of Prakriti—and as such she genan es : 
fa the universal mind. Even in her human D ee The 
properly be placed in the position of a ae oS a ane 
human incarnation of Isis is not the descent ae Senate 
is the case with the rape of Persep none: H id Isis speaks 
ferring to this incarnation in her discourse to flo A ee A 
thus ak The Supreme God... . ab length cca ti Who then 
season thy father Osiris and the groat a ee Tsis was ap- 
is this Isis who addresses Horus? Possibly the ter applied to 
ied to every incarnated soul, as the term a ei H avon 
=e departed spirit in the later times of Egyptian his ory = Sate 
this apron on will be found inconsistent with n r ho 
dialogue under consideration. The author of the 900 x; sane ch 
aie Rid not comprehend in its true light the my eel adio 
between Isis and Hermes, and, trying ea b d during the 
of the real Hermetic dialogues (which were repeate aor ay 
times of initiation only) according to the pine ees hich it is 
time, wrote the dialogne under review E e oticein detail 
now presented to the public. Before proceeding i : to point out 
the doctrines inculcated in this book it is o E 
that Persephone is not the Cosmic Virgin, and a : Tis ‘tle 
such from the standpoint of Hermetic philosophy. 1 which is 
ie ly appliable to the great Isis, and not to every aie s the 
ced ir matter and which es eae fae va den 
e >» e ; an. e osml Pate 

ket Pee Universe and not the Virgin mother of 
; i irib, l P i 
Eo oy poe or macrocosm the same eae at 
tho soul that has fallen into the oO gos manifested in the 
is is the mother o © : PONR 
A a i is the Virgin mother of the ee ae 
Isis is the mother of Adonais, while the incarnated me ae aos 
of Christ: but the former alone 1s entitled to be a eke Vik 
Virgin, and not the latter. y 2 a Tar oe = the Virgin 

5 LA fested in , oe 
othe 5 p snos Tho contrast is not between tho ka 
of the Cosmos and the “ perpetual maid of heaven, peers 

‘a virgin and the microcosmic virgin. 
nates RE ie saute N rein to her divine son, wofiud AR 

in tof cosmic evolution, andnot a meredescription of the descen 
aom A matter. It must be remembered in this connection thab 
i ET of Isis and Osiris should not be deere mere 
ezon al representations of the incarnations of spirit. o an 
laced on quite a different footing by the ancien aa ot 
3 aters: and in this very discourse Isis said that she wou : not 
and dared mot rant gol Os tho gront contra 

race of Horus. The so-called mythot Osiris 18 > aE 

mystery of Egyptian cecum, and Na Dote ingine 
with the appearance of Buddha than has us : Roa Oia a 
ust further be stated here that the Greok God Dionysos na í 
proper position tọ occupy in the Egyptian Pantheon, - SUG 
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ord speaks of the “incarnation, martyrdom and resuscitation of 
Dionysos Zagreus” in the essay prefixed to this book. She says 
that Dionysos was intended to mean the spirit, and adds further on 
that “ the spirit or Dionysos was regarded as of a specially divine 
genesis, being the son of Zeus by the immaculate Maiden Kore- 
Persephoneia....” ‘Tf so, Dionysos is the seventh principle in 
man, the Logos that manifests itself in the microcosm. But we are 
informed at the end of the essay that “ Osiris is the microcosmic 
sun, the counterpart in the human system of the macrocosmic 
Dionysos or Son of God.” This latter statement is clearly incon- 
sistent with what has gone before, and is evidently the result of mis- 
conception—a misconception generally prevalent in the minds of the 
Western Hermetic students regarding the real position of Osiris— 
and an attempt to interpret the higher mysteries of the Egyptian 
religion by the mythological fables of ancient Greece, which, though 
elegant and refined in form, bear no comparison whatever to the 
allegories of the ancient Egyptian writers in point of occult signifi- 
cance, 

There is a remarkable passage on p. 34 of the book under consi- 
deration which, if closely examined, may throw some light on the 
subject. Isis informs Horus that “on high dwell two ministers of 
the Universal Providence ; one is the guardian of the Souls, the 
other is their conductor, who sends them forth and ordains for them 
bodies. The first minister guards them, the second releases or 
binds them, according to the Will of God.” The real position and 
duties of Osiris may perhaps be gathered from this significant 
paragraph. It will not be very difficult to ascertain the name of 
the other minister, who has a nearer relationship with the Macros- 
cosmic Sun than Dionysos, from a careful examination of the reli- 
gious doctrine of Egypt. But as it is the business of the Sphinx to 
propose riddles, not to solve difficulties on such subjects, nothing 
more can be said in this connection. Buddha and Sankaracharya 
may perhaps disclose the real mystery of these two ministers, 

‘Some of the important doctrines taught by Isis in this discourse 
will be examined by the light of Hindu and Buddhistic philosophy 


in the next issue of the Theosophist. 
THE SoLAR SPHINX. 


PRIMITIVE MAZDAYASNYAN TEACHINGS. 
The Honavar and Ashem. 


PT history of the world shows that in every age a few minds 

reach such an expansion of knowledge, in area and depth 
that they aro able to give—by a sort of higher intuition—a more 
or less clear solution of some of the most difficult problems of life. 
The radiation of a great thought attracts towards itself masses of 
minds of varying calibre that try to assimilate the thought each in 
their own way and in proportion to their power of apprehending 
great truths. Human language, even at its best, is imperfect, and 
the same word or sentence, particularly when dealing with abstract 
ideas, produces a variety of impressions as it strikes different 
intellectual organisms in different classes of minds. 
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A large amount of the religious controversy that has arisen from 
time to time is merely a war of words. An age of religious revival 
gives expression to sublime truths which, in course of time, become 
encrusted with error and are limited in their interpretations, through 
the sluggishness of thought and of moral activity, to ritualistic 
practices of small value. The,ignorant masses again cannot bo 
expected to tax their minds to any extent, and much pure teaching 
has to be curtailed and expressed in materialistic language, to suit 
their power of comprehension. We find therefore many a noble 
precept and teaching so worded by some of the writers of old as to 
suit the ideas equally of the learned few and of the untutored 
masses. The masterpiece of a great painter would be to the ordi- 
nary observer nothing more than a pleasing representation of some 
familiar scenes, while to the man of cultivated artistic taste every 
stroke of the pencil would reveal the admirable genius of the 
master, that could throw life aud light into subjects the most seem- 
ingly commonplace. 

As the human mind applies itself to the law of causation and goes 
on tracing an effect to its cause, which in its turn appears to be tho 
effect of a prior cause, it moves along an almost endless chain, in 
which alternately every effect presents itself as a cause, and every 
cause as an effect. It is the privilege and the triumph, however, 
of the human understanding in its higher aspects to conceive of 
a Self-existent First Cause, whence all things proceed. Modern 
science in its agnostic attitude, while admitting in a general way the 
existence of this Primal, Eternal Principle, calls it the great Un- 
knowable wherein science and religion are said to meet. Human 

reason very naturally associates with this Invisible Principle the 
idea of Supreme Intelligence, but the vulgar masses going a step 
further transform it into a gigantic projection of their own per- 
sonality. Thus anthropomorphism,—or an illogical conception of 
the Deity as having something like a huge human form and having 
human attributes,—comes into play and becomes the creed of 
many who turn dogmatists and believe that they can play fast and 
loose with their Maker, who is looked upon as one to be propitiated 
by vaiu offerings and rites mechanically performed. 

The Infinite Self-existent Power can never be positively defined, 
but the very fact that the human mind conceives an idea of 
Infinity, in a manner however vague and inexpressible, affords the 
basis of this transcendental conception of the Eternal Existence 
which we call God. Material things are known by scientific per- 
ception, and likewise supersensual things can in a manner be 
apprehended by scientific thought. 

In the higher religious teachings of most nations we find the 
Divine Existence spoken of in terms which are free from the 
ideas of limitation, irregularity, or discord. Human thought in its 
unclouded moments, obtaining glimpses of the majesty and bound- 
less perfection of the great Reality, generally rests content with the 
knowledge that this Divine Power exists, and that It is All-wise. 

This Power is “ Ahura Mazd,” whose existence dawned upon the 
Iranian mind ages ago in a manner at once sublime and scientific. 
Scepticism and Agnosticism are and ought to be stages in the 
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development of the thought of every nation as of every thinking man; 
but they are simply attitudes of the mind towards uncomprehended 
knowledge, and have sooner or later to be abandoned lest they prove 
suicidal, creating adogmatism oftheir own; setting up an unscientific 


blank negation as an idol of worship. The capability of the human - 


mind has scarcely been fathomed, and that which may prove a dead 
block to some may afford a stepping stone to others into higher 
vistas of consistent thought. As far as reason is given a broad and 
liberal basis to work upon, its strict deductions in the domain of 
the subjective, the supersensual, or the abstract, are acquisitions of 
higher knowledge. He who is too closely occupied with minute 
details as to particulars is not in a position to cultivate that power 
of abstract thought which is the higher faculty through which we 
arrive at a knowledge of great truths. The quibblings therefore 
of small men, however proficient they may be in the details of 
limited portions of physical research, can never touch the true 
basis of religion, | 
Professor Tyndall, one of the foremost of English scientific writers 
and teachers, thus expresses himself :—‘ There exist other things 
woven into the tissue of man, such as the sentiments of veneration 
respect, admiration, and not only sexual love, but the love of the 
beautiful in Nature, physical and moral, of poetry and art. ‘here ig 
also that profound sentiment that from the first dawn of History, and 
probably for ages anterior to all History, has incorporated itself in 
the religions of the world. You may laugh at these religions, but in 
any case you only laugh at certain accidents of form, and you will 
not touch the immovable basis of the religious sentiment in the 
emotional nature of man. The problem of problems at the present 
hour is to give to this sentiment a reasonable satisfaction.” 
_ We shall try to see how the enlightened Iranian mind expressed 
itself upon a part of this problem ata period of time when it was 
untrammelled by various degenerate “accidents of form” that have 
since beclouded the unsophisticated teachings of old. : 
_ he meaning of the name “Ahura Mazda” (contracted in later 
times into Ormazd) is very suggestive. ‘Ihe first of the two words 
of which 1f1s composed is derived from the root “ah,” Sanscrit 
as," meaning to be, to breathe, to exist. “Ahura” therefore 
means the Living One or the Giver of Life. The second word 
Mazda” or “ Mazda” is a compound word made up of “ maz” 
and “da.” “ Maz” signifies great and ‘da’ means to produce, as also 
to think, and therefore Mazda may mean either the great Producer 
or the “ Wise One.” Both these significations of the word Mazda are 
closely allied, and are interchangeable in ancient philosophy, accord- 
mg to which the Primal existence manifests itself by its “ Wisdom,” 
through which is produced the visible creation. 
_ Ahura Mazda then is the Wise Living One. In Him Infinite Life 
and Unbounded Wisdom are co-eternal. The great Deific Prin- 
ciple in the Mazdayasnyan conception is the Ever-Living Reality 
the Eternal Substance which, in whatsoever way we may view 
it, shows itself as Unbounded Wisdom, and makes itself felt 
by _its unutterable Intelligence. ‘Thought and production are 
lndissolubly linked; the objective body being merely a material 
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copy of the subjective idek. The Divine Thonght is reproduced 
in visible Nature, which at once excites our admiration and despair, 


We often hear it said that Nature is the creation of God; but 


a most irrational idea is imported into the word “ Creation” b 
some Western religionists, and it is alleged that God has called 
into being the universe out ,of Absolute Nothing, This is pnt 
forward as an instance of the omnipotence of the Creator. The 
human mind, however, cannot reasonably conceive of what is 
ignorantly termed “ Absolute Nothing.” ‘lhe very idea of the 
Deific Principle being Infinite and Eternal Existence excludes alto- 
gether the thought that there can be “ Nothing” anywhere. This 
truth is very aptly expressed in the ancient maxim, ‘ Ex nihilo 
nihil fit, —out of nothing cometh nothing—and therefore there 
could be no creation out of nothing. ‘This illogical and absurd idea 
that God creates out of nothing is founded upon a misconception. 
There may be a substance (and we well imagine it) which is “ noth- 
ing” grossly material—which is not perceptible to our senses—as 
for examplethe hypothetical ether of modernscience. For all practical 
purposes this invisible substance may seem to us non-existent ; but 
it does not follow thence that there is Absolute Nothing anywhere. 
We can never get rid of the ultimate atoms of matter, and there is 
no such thing as an utter voidin space. The Peripatetics justly 
asserted that Nature abhors a vacuum. Dr. E. W. West, that learned 
Pehlevi scholar, has given in his translation of the Bundahish 
a very sensible note, which was very much needed to dispel 
the misconception that the Parsees have to some extent imbibed 
from Western religious dogmatism. He says, “It is usual 
to consider the (word) ‘dddan’ when traceable to the Av. 
‘ da’=Sans, ‘dha’ as meaning to ‘create,’ butit can hardly be proved 
that it means to create out of nothing, any more than any of the 
Avesta verbs which it is sometimes convenient to translate by 
“create.” Before basing any argument upon the use of the word it 
will therefore be safer to substitute the word “ produce” in all 
cases. 

The Avesta religion therefore is altogether free from the error of 
believing that there is creation out of nothing. In the Ahura 
Mazd Yesht amongst others we find these names. “ Vit näm 
ahmi,” Iam the All-pervading; and “ Visptash nam ahmi,” lam 
the Fashioner of all. “ Thrityo Avitanyo,” my third name, is the 
All extending. Ahura Mazd produces, or evolves, or fashions every- 
thing, and fills all infinite space. 

We shall now be in a better position to discuss the meaning of 
the two sacred formulas the Ahuna Vairyo and Ashem which 
occupy so high a place in Parsee religious literature, and which the 
Parsees daily and hourly recite. Dr. Haug thus speaks of them :— 

« The formulz are very short ;it is somewhat hazardous to 
venture upon a translation of them. The words themselves do not 
offer much difficulty, but the context does.” Dr. Geiger says:— 
“ Unfortunately the text is extremely difficult and obscure, so that 
none of the attempts hitherto made to interpret it can be considered 
as perfectly satisfactory.” He simply gives Dr. Haug’s translation 
of the Ahuna Vairyo, which is as follows i=“ Just as a heavenly Lord 
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is to be chosen, so is an earth] 

: y master for the sake of ri 

ve ye the giver of good thoughts and of the RchienE a ; 
azda, and the dominion is for the Lord (Ahura) whom he (Mazda) 


has given as a protector of the poor.” We understand nothin 
f g ' 


from this translation, nor is Dr Speigel 

from t - Speigel very clear, H pia 
e ard Te the Lord so (is he) the aler out Toe 
oe ane ie a as the works (which one does) 

s e | i 

when we afford succour to the a ae Pole Mea 
is equally obscure; it runs thus: « As is the will of the livine 
Spirit, 80 should be the pastor, owing to whatsover are is diticg 
and good works of righteousness, Whose js the gift of good ihon shi 


“The will of the Lord is the law of holi 

l ; oliness, the riche 
a shall be given to him who works in this Foi for a 
wields according to the will of Ahura the power he gave to him r 


The Right Reverend Bishop Meurin sees in th; | 
i ] p Meurins i 
o Saint Michael and the E o page 
ear thus: ‘Supplication to thee, O prince of Angels (Aiara 
Sa Ri a Rightful Ruler of men, Leader on sanctity’s path 
ney oie : ae to God an good thoughts and actions of ee 
, rajsit m up as a gift towards the Fath ) 
the dominion above and beneath is Ahur’s (St. Miche) 


belongs to Mazda and the reign is e 
ee the destroyer of tho aa ee i Bae 
K R s Gujrati translation may thus be rendered into English pi 
oe Ti a e e this world (7. e., a king) acts according to his 
: » 80 the chief of spiritual matters (i. e., the High Priest 
y means of righteousness acts according to his own will he 
reward of Bahman is for him who performs the actions of this 
world for Mazd. He Who causes some one to give the abr 
el or support as it were considers Ahura Mazd a 
og.’ I fail to understand the exact meaning of this translati 
alates of pe first line. a 
oth these formule are believed to j previ 
to the time of Spitma Zarathushtra, e tho ee Se a 
Gathas, the oldest Zoroastrian writings extant. The 9th Y be 
ae a commentary on the Ahuna Vairyo. This laele 
ommentary, which is very likely the work of more than one a x 
must have been written several centuries after the Ahuna Vairyo 
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itself, and in its first part very clearly shows that the Ahuna Vairyo 
was looked upon according to tradition as the supposed allegorical 
speech of Ahura Mazda before the creation of the universe. We 
read in it as follows: “ Which was the word, O Ahura Mazd, that 
thou spakest unto me (as being) before the heavens, before the 
water, before the earth, before the animals, before the trees, before 
the fire, son of Ahura Mazd, before the pure man, before the Devas 
and vile men, before the whole material universe, before everything 
good produced by Mazda—that arises from Harmony.” 

Then answered Ahura Mazda, ‘These parts of the Ahuna Vairyo 
it was, O Spitma Zarathushtra, which I spake unto thee before the 
heavens, before the water, before the earth, &c.” | 

This portion of the commentary gives the true clue to the meaning 
of the formula. A correct translation of the “ Ahuna Vairyo” should 
not only make good sense in itself, the meaning of each line being 
consistent with the other, but it should be quite literal and in accord- 
ance with the old Iranian belief regarding the formula as expressed 
in the 19th Yasna. None of the translations have been made 
with such an object, and an attempt, feeble though it be, may now 
be made in this direction in strict conformity with the meaning and 
grammatical construction of the words. ; 

At the very threshold we meet with the words “ Ahu and Ratu,” 
which are commonly translated respectively as Lord and Master. 
Ahura Mazda is spoken of in the Avesta as both Ahu and 
Ratu, and in a limited sense Zarathushtra is sometimes called the 
Ahu and Ratu of the Earthly creatures. Ahu or ‘ Anghw’ is the 

Sanscrit Asu and comes from the same root that we traced in Ahura, 
hamely, € Ah’ or ‘ as’ to be, to exist. It means that which has life 
and also that which is the origin of life. From the latter significa- 
tion has arisen the secondary meaning “lord.” Ahu in its 
original sense is an impersonal mode of expressing the idea of the 
Eternal Substance or Existence which is One Infinite Life and is 
the origin of all Life in creation. | 

The word “ Vairyo” means will or wish, hence also law, and 
“ Ahu Vairyo,” may be translated as the‘ Will or Law of the 
Eternal Existence.” The word Ratu means one that acts through 
justice, and secondarily it is used to signify master or chief. Both 
Ratu and Asha are derived from the verb “ Aret’ (Sanscrit ‘ Rit’) 
to speak the truth. This may again be traced to the root ‘ar,’ to go, 
to move.. The idea of harmony and regular motion is involved in 
his root, and Dr. Haug has a very significant note on the word Asha 
in which he says, “the laws of Asha Vahishta are the laws of Nature, 
as the original meaning of Asha is not purity, but going on in a 
regular way.” Ratu, then, is tho energy that proceeds from the 

Divine Principle and guides everything. The Sanscrit ‘ Rita 

includes all that is right, true and safe, as we find from the following 

extracts from the Rig-Veda : ‘ May we, Mitra and Varuna, traverse 
all the evils on the path of rita as we traverse the waters in a ship’ 

(Rig-Veda VII. 65-3). O Indra, lead us on the path of rita over 

all evils (Ibid-II. 28—4 & VIII. 12—3) In short, Rita is conceived 

as the eternal foundation of all that exists (Taitreya Narayanam 


XII. Taitreya Upanishad Shiksha Valli XII. 1) Ahu and Ratu 
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are not entirely distinct one from the other, but are one in their 
essence ; the first the potential, the second the active Principle. 

The word ‘ Shyothna’ means ordinarily work or act, and may be 
traced to two different roots respectively meaning, “ to increase” and 
“to move.” ‘Anghu’ means life as well as the world, for the universe 
was looked upon (and very correctly too) by the ancients as pervaded 
all through by life in some shape or other. “ Shyothna Angheush’”’ 
therefore, which is usually rendered as the ‘work of life’ must, when 
referring to the world, be translated as the manifestations of the 
life principle or the manifestations of the universe. 

The only other word that I need notice is ‘ Dregubio,’ which is 
the dative plural of the word ‘ Drighu’, which we trace to the root 

© Drw’ to wander. All wanderers are not poor or helpless, and in a 
very secondary sense in relation to human beings we translate 
this word as ‘ poor.’ In relation to the universe the wandering ones 
are the revolving systems, great and small, from the minutest whirling 
atoms to the rotating stellar spheres. All things are in continual 
motion, and are wanderers in the grand symphony of the universe. 
They would be poor indeed but for the great Life that sustains 
them. | 

I therefore translate the Ahuna Vairyo* as follows :— 

As is the Will (or Law) of the Eternal Existence so (its) Energy 
solely through the Harmony (asha) of the Perfect Mind is the produ- 
cer (Dazda) of the manifestations of the universe and (is) to Ahura 
Mazda (the Living Wise One) the Power which gives sustenance to 
the revolving systems. 

In other words, just as the nascent world is about to be called 
into being, the Supreme Existence in accordance with its own Will 
or Law puts forth its Energy, which, acting in union with the 
Divine Harmony of the Perfect or Universal Mind, works out all 
the manifestations of the Universe, and, without becoming inactive, 
remains the Preserving aspect of Ahura Mazda, sustaining all things 
in their motion and life, from the minutest atoms to the grandest 
of systems that course through Infinite Space. 

For a better comprehension of the idea conveyed by these words 
we may amplify a little. Vohumano, the good mind, (good in the 
sense of perfect or Divine) is the highest of the six Amesta Spentas 
(Amshaspends)—the Immortal Benefactors—all aspects of tbe 
Divine Principle (Ahura Mazda.) In the 45th Yasna 4th stanza we 
find the words “ Patrem Vangheush Verezyanto Munangho;’’ Ahura 
Mazda here is called the father of the activity-causing Perfect 
mind (Vohumano.) Asha means righteousness, purity, justice, 
more properly Harmony. What is harmony on the physical plane 
is righteousness and justice on the moral plane. Ratu the Divine 
Energy, at the birth of the Universe in obedience to the Eternal 
Will which is the Law of the Supreme existence, works by meaus 
of the Harmony of tho so called Divine mind and produces all the 
manifestations of the life Principle forming the cosmos. There is 


* The original formula is as follows :— 

“ Yatha ahu Vairyo atha ratush ashat chit hacht Vangheush dazda manangho 
shyacthnanam angheush Mazda Khshathremcha Ahurat œ Yim dregubio dadat 
Vastarem, | i c l 
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i i and this 
not only production but continuous preservation necessary, 


on wer which sustains 
same energy is said to'be to Ahura Mazda dang Se Mazda is Volli 


he revolving systems of the Universe. ` jaca 
a e Rat, and therefore is at the same time ad Prerna 


stance, or Existence, and its Energy.’ 


d Yasna, paragraph 5, we 1 
ohne Thee, Mazda Ahura! when a 
of the world; for it hath pleased Thee to make 
consequences—and as 18 said, : a 

« yil to the evil, good blessing to the good—by Thy dispens 
at the last stage of the world.” a a 
| | racraph 8, we find: “Thee first 1 appre - 
PF ong cpl oe es ean in the universe, the Father of the 


Perfect Mind. `: va ere 
There i usly I perceived Thee in my (inner) Vist 
l e aan, the Life-Giver of the ies in z 
eee A AR Here we may fitly read the lines of the poe 
th. | | ; x et 
—r © u With an eye made qnict by the power | 
Of harniony and the decp power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 
' In the Ahura Mazd Yasht, paragraph D 
E By my Intellect and Wisdom the yai a ~~ Mate a pa 
“~ dom) shall the world be to the end. ; 
aa T be compared with the translation of the 
Ahuna Vairyo su ggested above. N 
| That the universe had a beginning and will also I9 rs ae 
not only a Zoroastrian doctrine, a ane set ta i Eas 
religi tems. By an act of the oupr l 
E ch S that was set free a 
i solely through order and harmony 
e var the Porfoct Mind, and sustains every thin g that 


moves and has being.” 


In the ‘ Ahuna Vairyo’ or 
Deity and its manifestations. 


read “as the Beneficent 
hee first I saw at the birth 
(all) acts carrying their 


38, Ahura Mazd says: 


| <a i f the 
nvar we rise to the conception o 
Te the universe came into ee g fee 
i i stha 
it i , dig therein expressed with a concisenes hat: 
a : se oona thie beautiful formula, a 
re short lines the most suggestive and highest a4 ae se 
b revered throughout the ages as an een A as 
It is the aspect of Ahura Mazda as a ao ere i 
j i i ct man has most to o d every littl 
fie block the iE power of unbelief as to the Eee 
the Delt and its wisdom unsettles man, and he sa aa y — Ss 
attempts to o T aes : ae pom j host of ideas 
] ‘ohtly understood, 
fo o ae a and the essence that eae 
spices Tho truth conveyed a ee ee ead 3 ne 
x “ e l 
assimilated, and must become enig ; 
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ae or it-can. become potent for good in the life of man. 
4. venanical mumbling of the words can‘have no efficacy; their 


i i TER A DE  Navrosr Doras Kuanpbatvata, 
Was oeli (To be continued. Ji © SPA e tay 
piece Resta ae Oe eee E z eo 

‘ f ‘ i s i 
INTERPRETATIONS OF FOLK-LORE: THE “HASTHA 
:  VISESHAM) 000 


T. E rr ed countries, Western as well as Eastern 
ae : le that certain individnals have àa fortunate and 
E = n unforttnate touch, seéms tö point to the general 
A aca eee ee early periods of the idea of differine peculi- 
oe Gnetic aura.” Wonderful stories are. told in India 
especially, .of ‘the different elfects resulting from the touch of 


gardeners, agriculturists. and others 
iturists, upon seeds 
esteemed lady writes from an Indian hill-station a pa i = 


“ T planted a quantit 
l a quantity of vegetable marrow seed i 
fee } should like explained : the first fruit all ua off, an 
ae a o was that some person in bad health tre 
‘ne spot or looked covetously at the fruit and there 


know from childhood. 
, if they plant 
if they come up, they oe 
Imost every- 
i cooly woman to plant the 
an I vr Ahab and saw that 
nuer e soil 1s loose and ri 

, and there is no reason why they ep 
n ‘evil-eye’ ig 
an unlucky or malicious eye will reach the HAE tae ae 


than a mysteriou ‘ “es ee : 
. S u j p J Ki H 4 l'ao ` 
Natives of aes en Proceeding from 


from another. ‘Lhe e : 
i > ‘they have an idea that if: the] f A 

e a her to a weakly one, the latter le 

A frig and health., I can vouch for the fact that there i y 
riend of mine assured me that’ ‘ ere 18 50 


her child.’ ‘The strangé part: of if is,” she added, ‘that my ch 
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particularly healthy, and the little baby to whom the lymph was given was a 
wretched specimen, so weakly that the parents scarcely knew how to keep 
it alive, and now that baby is in blooming health, while my poor. girl is utterly 
changed for the worse, her food disagrees with her, her appetite has, left her, 
and she is a continual anxiety to me.’ Please tell us something wbout.all these 
mysteries,” ae . i a 
To begin with the question of the plants first, the lady’s:surmiso 
13 but partially correct, ‘There are individuals of both sexes whose 
mesmeric aura seems fatal to plant life even when they are in 
good health. The medizval writers had much to say; about these 
mysterious sympathies and antipathies between individuals and 
plants, as weil as between certain species of plants and the general- 
ity of mankind. ' With regard to this latter branch of the subject, 
some valuable notes have been already. supplied ‘by. Mr. V. 
Coopooswamy Iyer, of Madura, in his memorandum upon ‘f The 
Aura of Trees” (Theosophist, September 1885, p. 307), but fay 
more remains to be added, and it is hoped that other intelligent 
observers will communicate what they know upon the, subject. 
It is possible that light may thus be thrown upon what is now a 
perfect enigma to the medical profession—the:“ selective power of 
medicines,’ by which a drug, though taken into that: common 
receptacle, the stomach, will reach with its curative influence the 
particular organ of the body with whose special function: it. seems 
to have an affinity. Mr. Coopooswamy:now supplies the following 
additional memoranda :— ` rin VAMP Ager, Hetty deo 5 
. “ It is, I should say, known throughout all India that: if persons who have 
what is called in Sanskrit Hastha. Visesham, the “lucky band,’ sow 
or plant seeds, the product will inevitably be abundant, healthy, and vigor- 
ous, while those not so endowed will get from their sowing either stunted 
and scanty crops or none at all, in proportion to the impurity or antipathetic 
relation to plant-life of their magnetic: emanations.* I could cite many 
corroborative examples from my own observations, but, one will suffice. 
A near relative of mine aud his friend. planted in adjoining ‚beds of a 
garden, prepared exactly alike, some seeds of the long gourd so common in 
our country: with the same watering ‘and cultivation the ‘crop of the 
former was plentiful, that of the latter almost a failure.' This sensitiveness 
to differences in human magnetism doves not seem to be. confined to any one 
species: of plants, but is noticeable equally in grains, pulse, ranning vines, 
and trees. The man with the ‘ lucky.hand_) finds. his good .fortuno showing 
itself throughout. = ee ee oe en OR 
A mysterious blighting potency seems to imbue the magnetic aura of 
females at certain periods of: physiological disturbance, nnd this has led 
from time immemorial to the Asiatic custom of secluding them at such times. 
They are then prevented from touching household utensils, the family 
clothing and food, especially rice and milk, drawing watér from tho well or 
tank, &c. In Brahman families, as also Parsee, and, I believe; Buddhist, 
they: are confined for three’ days to a special ‘room: outside the house into 
which no ove else enters. Should a female at ‘such times sit at the foot of a 
lime tree, it is alleged the tree will wither: and die;. should she by chance 
engage in making pickles—as she might in some non-Brahmanical families, 
where the strictest rules are not observed—the pickles will brecd worms and 
rot within a few days,’ while if the pickling be done at any other time, they 
might keep bound for months ór even a year or two,’ Yét there are women 
whose pickling, whenever attempted, will never. succeed. I have read that 
in the dairies of Holland.and the wine-fermenting vaults of France and 
Germany, the admission of worheh sò circumstanced ig rigorously forbidden, ` 


* Cf. Deut. xxviii. 38—40 for an illustration of tho blighting of crops sown by s 
man under a curse.—QO.: ip Eea T eae > | Jig ' 
t And among others, in Jewish, Cf, Leviticus ry. 19—33,-O, >ne) 
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A curious custom prevails in India in conn tic ith ¢ . 
marriage rites. It comes down to us conan OE oe 
Brahminical ceremonies of marriage Inst four days, and on the first d i 
number of diminutive flower pots are filled with fresh earth and sow m h 
nine different grains, mixed together and soaked in milk aiid water fr tb 
the holy Brahmins assembled, and then by the women of the household i 
order of seniority. Mantras are also recited by the Brahmin priests duri j 
the process, which is purely one of mesmerization. The result is that the 
seta cee ee Poa En rapidity and luxuriance putting 

: : e third day. These pots 80 Overgrown are taken out in 
Aiea music on the fourth or fifth’ day of the marriage and thrown 


personally. JI have known a native physitian of Mad | 
$ ras, reputed 
ma ee the most efficacious Medicines, who minds Sones st 
y hand bya series of tragedies, at last engg. ed an i 

compound and give the medicine to his patients, I hare, ain Roe ie 

aa g to even inferior doctors on the strength of their auspicious hand 

(in this instance called Amrita Hastam) for, whatever their professional short- 

comings, the remedies administered were almost invariably followed by the 
S ire AS na peeks aaa Pe 


The explanation of the Evil Eye as an effect of a 
malignant mesmerié aura focussed ies an individual, his a. 
his beasts, or crops, has been given already in an article u i 

The Left-Hand Path”? (Theosophist, May 1885), to which the 
reader is referred, _ We are now dealing with the quite different 
question of the malign influence unconsciously exerted by certain 
persons upon the life-principle of plants and animals. Needless 
to say, we can get no reasonable solution out of the text-books of 
our modern authorities, but must go to authors who studied and 
wrote before these days of materialism. ` Of such, we turn to 
Robert Fludd, the learned English mystic and scientist of -the 
seventeenth century, a copy of whose Mosaicall Philosophy, in the 
quaint original Edition, is in our Society’s library. He teaches 
that there is but one Universal Life Essence, of which all natures 
partake—a celestial light or fire which, as ‘ ‘Zoroaster and Heracli- 
tus do say, is that invisible fire of which all generation and 
multiplication is made.” The “ Elementary air’—quite a different 
thing from the ordinary atmosphere, it must be observed—*“ is full 
of the influences of life, vegetation, ànd of the formal seeds of 
Multiplication, forasmuch as it is a treasure-house, which aboundeth 
with divine beams and heavenly gifts.’ The ‘beams’ referred 
to are, of course, identical with the several ‘ rays’ emanating from 
the seventh principle of the “ elemental air,” along which run the 
Various manifestations in this department of nature. This uni- 
versal life imbues not only the animal. kingdom, but also the 
vegetable; for, says Fludd, “ by this Spirit. they do vegetate, by 
this they do multiply into infinity, and, In conclusion, by this they 
exist and have their being. For, in ‘mine own ocular experience I 
am witnesse and, if need be, I can quickly demonstrate, that 
in the vegetable is a pure volatile salt,* which is nothing 


* Before the time of Lavoisier, the name of salt wa £ , | : 
' s appl rata to 
any solid, crystallizable, transparent, and soluble e E by chemists to almost 
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but the essential aire of the specific which is wheat or bread ; this 
volatile salt is an unctuous liquor, as white and clear as crystal; 
this is inwardly nevertheless fullof vegetating fire, by which tho 
species is multiplied in infinitum: for it is a magnetical virtue by 
which it draweth and sucketh: abundantly his life from the aire 
[the elementary air, above mentioned.—O.] and sunbeams, which 
is the principal: treasure-house of life, foras much as in it the 
eternal emanation of life did plant his tabernacle.” He then goes 
on to speak of certain of his experiments and observations, very 
curious and suggestive to the Hindu occultist. There is nothing 
in the above that contradicts the esoteric teachings of Asiatic 
schools, or even runs counter to the indications of modern science ; 
for, as tothe nature of that mysterious principle of life which 
causes Prof. Huxley’s Protoplasm to develop species according to 
their kind, the whole Areopagus of science is dumb. Beyond its 
being the concrete manifestation of an universal potentiality, they 
affirm nothing. The most recent confession of scientific ignorance 
is this: ‘ The physiologist complains that probably ninety-five 
per cent. of the solid matters of living structures are pure unknowns 
to us, and that the fundamental chemical changes which occur during 
life are entirely enshrouded in mystery.” [British Association 
Aberdeen Meeting, September 1885. Address of Prof. H. E: 
Armstrong, President of the Chemical Section.] — 
The mystics, Fludd included, teach that each of the above mention- 
ed divine evolutionary rays imparts to its evolved sentient and non- 
sentient products, or entities, qualities peculiar to itself. At the same 
time thereare in each ray “opposite branches or properties, which are 
the characters of his Nolunty and Volunty :” or, scientifically speak- 
ing, its ‘ opposite polarities,’ ‘ warring energies,’ ‘ physical and moral 
antitheses,’ ‘sympathies and antipathies,’ or ‘ attractions and repul- 
sions.’ Thus two persons evolved on the line of a common ray should . 
be strongly sympathetic, yet, if in either of them, from any cause 
whatever, the abnormal psychic, psycho-physical or physical state be 
induced, there will be as violent antipathy between them as though 
they had been evolved along two different and naturally incom- 
patible lines, or rays, And, hence, supposing we call the two rays 
A and B, under such a state of things the abnormally altered 
individual of ray A may become as sympathetic to a normally deve- 
loped individual of ray B, as all the normal individuals of that latter 
ray areto each other, “ Wherethe influences are adverse in property, 
or of opposite divine emanation, there will be ‘ill and unwelcome 
encounters made beween the secret emissions of those creative 
beings : so that one by a natural instinct doth seek to fly and escape 
the encounters of the other, or to resist and fight against the other.” * 
In Eastern phraseology then, we'might say that in all cases 
where opposing states of prana, the universal life principle, exist 
in two persons, animals, plants, or minerals, or between a person 
and any animal, plant or mineral, there will be spontaneously mani- 
fested the instinctive tendency to escape from or repel, or to 
resist, fight against, and destroy each other, and vice versé, So 


# Mosaicall Philosophy, Book ii, cap. i, p. 170. London, 1659. . 
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we may now understand ‘the swift growth’ or the'blighting of the 
same plants with different persons, and with one and the samo per- 
son at different times, varying with his or her health; also the 
strange control of certain persons over‘ animals,* without their 
having developed ariy. abnormal. powers, such as those: of Indian 
ascetics over crocodiles and beasts of prey, and. those ‘mentioned in 
the Bible (Cf. St. Mark xvi. 18: Acts xxviii. 3—6) of power over 
vipers and resistance to’ poisons. The idea fs conveyed by Fludd 
that these rays dre transmitted to the ‘earth through the ‘various 
heavenly bodies acting ds foci ;'and as these orbs represént different 
combinations of ‘qualities, corresponding with—shall wo say ?— 
their stage of evolution, therefore lwe'get the full meaning 'of 
the ‘varying effects of various “ aspects of the stars” upon out 
planet. We can also grasp the idea that.certain of such planetary 
groupings may seriously affect the prana of the earth as a whole, 
as well as that of all groups-of vations, the soils of their respectivd 
countries, and their vegetable and animal prodticts, to the full 
extent of their natural pranié antipathy to the’ combined: stellar 
emanations of that particular ‘ aspect.’ Such mën, animals, plants, 
and minerals as were not antipathetic to such a conibination of rays 
or“ beams,’ would; of course, be unaffected, ‘or pleasant] y affected, 
as the case might be: 'Fludd '(p: 225) ' notes. that “* theré is ah 
admirable relation between the fixed’ stars and the planets; and by 
the'same reason also between plant: and : plaat, yea, and between 
the plant and the thinéral, and between the animal ‘and the plant.” 
He gives various examples which clearly support. his position, but 
our theme opens up so widely that I must- deny myself the pleasure 
of citation. : eee ee ar ar res eee 
: ‘The casé mentioned by Mrs; of the evil effect upon a healthy 
child of inoculating with its lymph ‘the body ‘of a weak and sickly 
child is most interesting.. 'It gives sdmething new and important 
for the vaccinators to study: and ‘the .anti-vacdinators to’ profit by, 
The. explanation iś- found in. the fact thatthe pråna, or vital 
aura, of a person extends to the most minute. portions of ‘his 
body,‘and that an active Sympathy (‘auric attraction,” may we 
call it ?) persists between any portion..removed from the’ body 
and the body itself, oftea-for a very long time. ‘Thus the ‘hair, 
the nail-parings, the blood, or any amputated limb or excised piece 
of flesh, if not burnt; ‘will affect the person 'to whom they belonged, 
through the natural current of aura between the two. . The lymph 
transferred from ‘the child A, who is ‘in the + state of vitality, 
to the arm ‘of the child B,: whose vitality is —, or enfeebled, 
draws: to it the vitality of-A'to feed. the absorptive ! constitution 
with which it-‘has -been artificially ; associated, ‘Thus B uncon- 
sciously ‘ vampirizes’ A; and the only remédy is to be sought 
in the passes of a strong mesmetizer, ‘who can cut off the current= 
and; probably, in cauterising the scar on B’s' arm. D’Assier dwells 
at much length in his'admirable little worlkt: upon this most im- 


> 4 ad 


*T used to know a beautiful Jady įn ‘America who had such an attraction for dogs 
that she would invariably be followed home from à walk by curs of all degrees deg- 
pite all her endeavours to drive thom away.—O. 


t Essai sur L'Humanité Posthunie et le Spiritisme,' Paris, 1883, 
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portant question of auric relation between the parts and the whole 


of the human. body, and the “ almost indefinite A cee 
effluvia (emanations) of amtnal magnetism in the $ jec or ve 
have been impregnated by them.” ‘This fact, says he, ie oe 
key to many prodigies related a the ae dee Pee a i 
sorcery.” ‘(op. tit. p. 212.) As a pendan | 
a child, here is the remedy for gout used by a J Faas 
Rhumelius Pharamondus, as quoted by F ludd :—He ie ane 
in an oak-tree ard in it placed nail-trimmings from t : p tee 
toes and clippings of hair from his head and ‘body, Da 
hole. with 'a peg cut from the wood of the same tree, an T ae 
the outside with cow-dung. The life-current of the oak s ie 
then; draw out of the patient all the diseased aura: i Bi 
Gout. But if within three months it returns, a hole i oe 
in another oak—the first being evidently not in sympathy es 
that individual—and this time,'the chips made by the eae ae 
bruised, stitched in alittle bag, and bound to the gouty im ae: 
three days before the new’ moon. Then at the very i our o hae 
change of the moon’s quarters the bag is’ put into i . Ss a 
hole, plugged in, and the place daubed outside as be ies ae 
succeeds almost invariably, but if there be any very obstinate c: ‘ 
which resist the vegetablé attraction, the auric ee 
then made with an animal : the hair and nails being tied, ase | 
back of a crab, or crab-fish, and so cast into the oe : Sj 
and 'the sick will be. cured.” . ` Assuredly the scientific ae 
that Asiatic esoteric philosophy enables us to.give of re o : - T 
recipes and ‘old women’s remedies,’ ought to commend t o i : 
attention of that large Association of sages who have jus haa 
Aberdeen. and confessed ‘to each othets’ faced that the simplest 
phenomena of life are still darkness and mystery to them. i f 
Speaking of Folk-lore, how many confirmations of the t oe of 
the inter-relation, attractions and antipathies of the several ing- 
doms of nature are afforded by the folk-lore of different ee : 
a large volume might be written upon the theme! Mr. ee ais 
Dyer’s English Folk-Lore, lying before me, devotes a chap 7 
proverbs, traditions, and superstitions ċonnected with Plants. ¥ 
his view of the subject is entirely superficial—that of the poet ea 
the sentimentalist : it does not seem to have occurred to ‘him that 
there might possibly. be a scientific basis underneath all these see 
ings:and doings of simple British country-folk. Some flowers i l 
trees are considered by the latter lucky, some ominous and unlucky. 
I scarcely, know how to choose out of the abundance of his collection. 
In Devonshire.“ there is a curious superstition that it is unlucky to 
plant a bed .of lilies of the valley, as the person doing so will 
probably die in the course of the next twelve months...In Scotland 
boys, prefer a herding-stick of ash to any other wood, as in throw- 
ing it at their cattle, it is sure not to strike on a vital part, ae = 
kill or. injure the.animal, which,it is commonly supposed 4 stic o 
any other wood might, perhaps do:— = ` 1' — : aS 
| . +  ‘©* Rowan, ash, and red threid, | 
| Pa 7 "© Kee the devils frae their speed.’ 9% Pen - Kipr 
or ils’ read ‘ pisachas’ or E of various kinds, and the Englis - 
ab i a Te Indian Aco? aout the Daolio poyrer of certain fect and 
plants against evil influences —Os 6 =: 
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“ In Worcestershire,” says our author, “ farmers were in the habit 
of taking their bough of mistletoe and giving it to the cow that 
first calved after New Year’s Day, as this act was supposed to avert 
ill-luck from the whole dairy.” In Guzerat the Hindu ryots break 
above thé back of one cow of the herd a branch of a bush called 
in the Guzerati language Ruttunjog, which is believed to avert evil 
influences from the cattle for that year. A “ cattle Christmas’— 
as one of the servants at Adyar called it—is celebrated on `a certain 
day each year in Madras and elsewhere, and on the last occasion I 
was ‘called out to see the handsome white oxen and cows of the 
Head-quarters bedecked with garlands, their horns gilded, their 
foreheads and sides streaked with sacred red powder, and a talis- 
man hung: at! each throat, to ensure a prosperous year. In Wor- 
cestershire it is regarded as most unlucky in spring-time to take 
less than a handful of violets or primrosesinto a farmer’s house, 43 
neglect of this rule is supposed to bring inevitable destruction on 
his brood of young ducks and chickens (op. cit. 11). And in Rut- 
land they say that ifducks’ eggs are brought into a house after 
sunset they will never be hatched. (Notes and (Queries, 5th series, 
vol. vi.. p. 24.) So'too, our servant Baboula, who has the Hastha 
visesham ‘for plants as well as animals—tells me that in his 
native country,—Guzerat—no one would think of placing eggs in a 
nest for a sitting hen save by the double handful : if but one hand 
is used thé eggs will not batch. ` Even with this precaution some 
unfortunately possessed of an ‘unlucky hand’ can rear no chickens 
or other domestic fowls if they themselves touch them. At Bombay 
it is believed that eggs should be placed for hatching at the time of 
high-tide, never at low-tide. Mr. A. Narrainswamy Mudaliar; Sub- 
Divisional Officer, P. W. D., personally informs mè that of the five 
brothers in his family, two—himself and another—bave the Hastha 
visesham, one is tolerably lucky; and two always unlucky, try as 
they may, whethér with plants or animals, His ‘lucky’ brother about 
four years ago out of compassion bought for five rupees 4 poor, 
starved-looking little cow, which was’ being driven to the butcher 
because she neither calved nor gave milk, nor even throve, though 
great pains were taken with her. As soon as she changed owners 
she gained flesh, and since then. has had two ¢alves and is now 
giving milk ‘plentifully.. Mr. Narainswamy says that there are 
shepherds and herdsmen whose flocks and herds will never do well 
in their keeping, whilé upon the same pasturage they thrive in others’ 
hands: the blight seems to affect the entire herd. Next door to the 
brother spoken of lives a person who has this ill luck, though he 
is himself of the Sathavas, or Shepherd caste. In India it is usual to 
plant the margosa and the penance together—so preat is known 
to be the. natural affinity of their auras—dand a sort of marriage- 
ceremony is pérformed upon the occasion:'' It is believed that their 
combined influences: will dispossess persons (‘ mediums’ as they are 
called in the West) who are afflicted by controlling spirits; and my 
friend knows of a Hindu lady who had vainly waited for offspridg 
for twelve years and obtained her wish soon after she had made the 
prescribed circuits (praddékshana) of a pair of these fortune-giving 
‘trees, I have conversed upon this general subject also with a learn- 
ed friend,—Mr. S, R.,—who confirms the assertions of others, He 
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, i llowed tọ 
; ll-fortune 183 not al 
rson with a hand of 1 : etism. At 
Stee a o Tor of doing it harm by a pie pecans oil the 
a a rt of the ceremony conan aA sae elderly and 
weding A Pridal pair, and this is always done Dy a years ago 
heads of the ie ia ae mother, and two ae p of beans in the 
eae Ribas nek” by planting each a like E the same way. 
ae d ve whole of which was treated in toe” é but attained only 
a f the sowings throve excellently, one pane Pat Be 
ie J z» growth, the fourth rotted ın np tals that these others 
half their g ho has the same attraction ror move tion of the man 
’ foe lene and animals, answers to me Bo us have known 
have Y P kand everything turns to gold. Ja arently wanting 
in whose Cae cand: narrow-minded, an Te dance by less 
ag Caer qualities ‘that are possessed ın supera 
in busin : 


i ito of every- 
; l ealth in spite O l 
fortunate competitors, yet they accum AN at is independent of 


| ttraction th : 
is drawn to them by an a ‘are conscious 
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of it and follow their and leave a 


e ` A g 
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is on this account that the Aryans declare that Karma is Nitya 
(eternal) ; and our Text propounds the same theory in the follow- 
Ing words:— > | | 

Consider with me that the individual existence is a rope, which 
stretches from the infinite to the infinite, and has no end and no 
commencement ; neither is it capable of being broken. This rope is 
formed of innumerable fine threads, which, lying closely together, 
form its thickness. 

Briefly said, the above Text means that Space and Time are 
infinite ; and that the human existence,—speaking generically,— 
which is spread over such infinite space and infinite time, must be 
infinite likewise. Time and space, it must be understood, are not 
nihilities nor vacuities. They are the measurements of extension 
and duration in the abstract. Space is filled with Ether, and Time 
is full of an everlasting succession of events. 

The Space is declared to be a form of the Universal soul (Taitereya 
Upanishad Siksha Valli, VI—I. &c., &c.); and it is therefore eter- 
nal, (Devi Bhagavata, IX—I. 5). It is thus boundless, and no 
calculation of its magnitude is possible. But in order to give the 
reader something better than this abstract idea, I shall quote the 
following verses from the Siddhanta Siromoni, one of the ancient 
Aryan works on Astronomy: | 

“ The earth and its mountains, the Daévas and Danavas, men and 
others, and also the orbits of the constellations and planets; and 
the Lokas (regions) which are arranged one above the other, are 
all included in what has been denominated the Brahmanda (Brah- 
ma’s egg—the Universe). Some astronomers have asserted the cir- 
cumference of the circle of Heaven to be 18,712,069,200,000,000 
yojanas (one yojana is nearly 10 miles) in length. Some say that 
this is the length of the Zone which binds the two hemispheres of 
Brahmanda. Some Pauranikas hold that this is the length of the 
circumference of the Lokaléka-parvata (mountain). Those, how- 
ever, who have had a more perfect mastery of the clear doctrine 
of the sphere, have declared that this is the length of that circum- 
ference bounding the limits, to which the darkness-dispelling rays 
ofthe sun extend. But whether this be the length of the circum- 
ference of the Brahmanda or not, this much is clear to me—that each 
planet traverses a distance corresponding to this number of yojanas 
in the course of a Kalpa, îi. e. a day of Brahma, and that it has been 
called the Khakaksha by the ancients.” (Chapter III, Sections 

66 to 69). Upon this subject, one of the Western Philosophers, 
Dr. Dick, states that ‘‘ the space which surrounds the utmost limits 
of our system, extending in every direction to the nearest fixed 
stars, is at least forty billions of miles in diameter; and it is 
highly probable that every star is surrounded by a space of equal, 
or even greater extent.” 

While such is the amazing magnitude of our system, our Brah- 
manda,we are assured that there are thousands and thousands of 
such Brahmanda in existence. (Vishnu Purana II.—VII. 27.) 

Further, I shall attempt to illustrate the infinitude of space from 
another stand point, taking my figures from Professor Dick’s phi- 
losophy. Among the bodies impelled with the greatest velocity 


i 
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ded 
j man art can produce, the ball propelled from a loa 
See first ; add it has found by experiments sare ie 
of its motion is from 480 to 800 miles in an hour, a jec ae 
resistance it meets from the air and the attraction of the ae 
is said that the cannon ball, moving at such great ae NO 
require 4,700,000 years ere it could reach the nearest star: 

But the light that flows from the sun travels about | anaes n 
more swiftly than the motion of the cannon ball. Ant uaa g 
that any one is endowed with a power of motion as swilt a Ha 
of light, and that he continues such a rapid course ane E J p 
1,000,000,000 years, he may then probably approach the su = $ S 
creation : and all that he has surveyed during this long an pie 
flight, would bear no more proportion to the pr eae mae 
than the smallest grain of sand e to a aura of matter 

iZ ined in ten thousand worlds ! 
’ ae tho ratinity of space that it exceeds all bounds of 
human thought, and we are simply lost in wonder at its immeasu- 


greens . ly infinite. Thi l is a form of the 
d then the Time is equally infinite. is also is § 
cae Soul (Vishnu Purana, I. l. 18. Bhagavatgita a ty 
and this too is eternal (Rig Veda I. 164-2. Devi Peat : n : l 
T'o give the reader some idea of the infinitude of time, 7 a a 
certain facts taken from the book on Hindu Astronomy a ae a 
ed to, and the notes eg learned editor together wi Ə 
n the subject. aan l 
EA e between the evolution of the ea 
in some form or other, (Srishti), and its dissolution (Erekrtepraley®) f 
when all the discrete products of nature (Prakriti) aro wit ads 
into their indiscrete source (Mulaprakriti), constitutes on O i 
period of 100 yearsof Brahmá’s age, as it is allegorically called, an 
j the Maha Kalpa. l 
7 ade cat of this fone life of Brahma is called Kalpa ; and a 
Kalpa is that portion of time which intervenes between one = 
junction of all the planets on the horizon of Lanka, at a k 
point of Aries, and a subsequent similar conjunction. A 7 pa 
embraces the reign of fourteen Manus, and their a ies 
(intervals) ; each Manu lying between two n ery 
Manv’s rule contains seventy-one Maha Yugas,—each oe z ngr 
consists of four Yugas, viz, Krita, Treta, Dwapara, and : i; an 
the length of each of these four Yugas is respectively as the num- 
bers 4, 3, 2 and 1. | . | | | 
‘he number of sidereal years embraced in the foregoing differen 


periods are as follows :— TO 


360 days of mortals make a year =... z says a 
Krita Yuga contains | boo Ore ry) 1.296 000 
Treta Yuga contains 864,000 | 
Dwapara Yuga contains 455 006 
Kali Yuga contains ~~ vee ae | , 
‘he total of the said four Yugas constitute a pecan 
Maha Yuga... a se aT a A i i 
Seventy-one of such Maha Yugas 306,720,000 


period of the reign of one Manu w nee 
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The reign of 14 Manns bmbraces the duration 
of 994 Maha Yugas, which is equal to .., sls 
i Add Sandhis, i.e., intervals between the reign 
, Of each Manu; which amount to 6 Maha Yugas, 
” eqnal to oer 


4,294,080,000 


S da ie sas io 25,920,000 
‘i ‘The total of these reigns and interregnums of > | 
14 Manus, is 1,000 Maha Yugas, which consti- 
tute a Kalpa, i. e. one day of Brahma,—equal to 4,320,000,000 © 
__ As Brahma’s night is of équal duration, one | 
day and night of Brahma will contain... ae 8,640,000,000 
360 0f such days and nights make one year of | | 
_ Brahma, equal to a -3,110,400,000,000. 


ity 


100 of such years constituté thè whole period 
| of Brahina’s age i. e. Maha Kalpa ;., ` «+. 811,040,000,000,000 
_ That these figures bre “not fanciful, but are founded upon 
astronomical facts, has been demonstrated by Mr. Davis, in an 
essay in the Asiatic Researches; and this receives further corrobora- 
tion from the geological investigations and calculations made by 
Dr. Hunt, formerly President of the Anthropological Society, and 
also In some respects from the researches made by Professor Huxley. 


Great as the period of the Maha Kalpa seems to b 


: . e, we are assured 
that thousands and thousands of millions of such Maha Kalpas have 


passed, and as many more are yet to come. (Vide Brahma-Vaivarta 
aud Bhavishyre Puranas; . and Linga Purana, ch. 171, verse 
107, &c.) and this in plain language means that the Time past is 
infinite and the Time to come is equally infinite. The Universe is 


formed, dissolved, and reproduced, in an indeterminate succession 
(Bhagavata-gita VIII, 19).. po 


Some people consider all such speculations to be futile, because 
the Infinite cannot become the legitimate object of man’s con- 
sciousness, since man’s senses, which alone form the avenue to 
the whole domain of human consciousness, never come into con- 
tact with the Infinite. But this objection is utterly invalid ; for, 
as is very forcibly shown by Professor Max Müller in his Hibbert 
Lectures, it is very clear that with every finite perception there 
is a concomitant perception of the Infinite ; whenever we try to fix 
a point in space or time, we feel that we are utterly unable to fix 
it in such a manner as to exclude the possibility of a point beyond 
that. In fact, our very idea of limit implies an idea of a beyond, 
and thus forces the idea of the Infinite upon us. And, as far as 
mere distance or extension is concerned, it is difficult to deny that 
the eye, by the very act. by which it apprehends the finite, appre- 
hends also the Infinite. ‘The more we advance, the wider prows 
our horizon; but there can be no horizon to our Senses, unless 
as standing between this visible and finite on one side, and the 
invisible and infinite on the other. 

Thús the infinite is implied in the manifestation of our own sen- 
suous knowledge ; and we arrive at the idea of the infinity of space 
and time. : If this be so, the infinity of human existence is self 
evident, for mankind, composed of eternal soul and eternal particles 
of matter, and abiding on the surface of infinite Space, and during 
infinite time, cannot but be infinite itself, True, the existence of an 
individual A or B cannot be said to be infinite, as the embodiment 
of his soul began at a certain period and will terminate at another 
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iod, But A or B is not the only human being in the universe. 
iihere are millions of millions of beings like him; and each one of 
them is born; he dies, and is again born in thousands of suc- 
cessions,— contracting affinities which bind one to another in various 
ways during such innumerable existences ; so that the lot of oné 
embodied soul may fairly be said to be cast with all those similarly 
embodied ; and the good or evil of the individtial unit becomes the 
good or- evil of the world as a whole. Hence the Karma of one ig 
inextricably interwoven with the Karma of all. | Man’s enjoyment 
or suffering have reference not only to his own Karma (Rig Veda 
I. 162-22 and VI. 74-3) ; but also to the Karma of his forefathers, 
(Rig Veda VII. 86-5); and even to the Karma of others (Rig 
Veda VII. 52-2), | a 
In this sense; taking mankind generically, the human institution 
is everlasting and infinite, and its Karma is equally 80 ; for we 
cannot conceive of human existence without Karma, and it, cannot 
break. It may bé dissolved at certain Pralayas, but it is again 
revived at the next evolution, the seed being ever present. The 
creatures,” says the Vayu Purana, “ who at the close of the 
preceding kalpa had been driven by the mundane conflagra- 
tion to the Janoloka, now form the seed for the new creation” — 
(VIII. 23, &c.); and this is true not only of the souls, but also 
of the result of their past Karma. “The seeds of Karma generate 
other seeds, and others again succeeding, and they „bear fruits 
good or evil according as the seeds are good or evil,” (Maha 
Bharata Anusasane Parvam. Ch, VJ). | 
But at the same time it must be remarked that the result of 
human existence is not the work of a day or even a cycle. It i$ 
the aggregate sum of actions committed during innumerable previous 
existences, Each action may in itself be as slight as can be con- 
ceived, like the minutest filaments of cotton,—such that hundreds of 
them may be blown away by one single breath ; and yet, as similar 
filaments when closely packed and twisted together form a rope, so 
heavy and strong that it can be used to, pull elephants and even 
huge ships with, so the articles of man’s Karma, however trivial 
each one of them may bè in itself, would yet by the natural process 
of accretion, combine themselves closely, and form a formidable 
Pasa, (rope) to pull the man with, 4, e., to influence his conduct for 
good or evil. ea , . 
is illustration of Karma-pasa, (rope of karma)—by means o 
io rope occurs beuntilully in the Vishnu Purana (VI: V. 58) 
and in the Hitopadesa. Hence it is a common saying among 
the Aryans that man is karama-baddha (bound by karma). ; 
Now the Treatise proceeds to explain the nature aud character o 
the threads of Karma. 
: be Clause IT. 


These threads are colourless, are perfect in their qualities of 
straightness, strength and levelness. This rope, passing as it does 
through all places, suffers strange accidents. Very often a thread is 
caught and becomes attached, or perhaps is only violently pulled 
away from its even way. Then for a great time it is disordered, 
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oe Pieces ie Aol ee one is stained with dirt or 
$ not onty does the stain run on f 

por of contact, but it discolours other of the eras i 

: is illustration of the threads of a rope being pure at first, but 

ecoming stained with colour and dirt when jt is used for different 


it becomes impure and stained with ib i 

1 pur ; colour when it is encased i 
aah pees 5 appetites and desires incidental to e emodi 
goes. ng the innumerable migrations which the soul under- 

The Soul is in its nature, nirvg | 

i 2 ; namaya, pure. (Vish l 
ld x j i ae a and the ona of Prakriti e 
rega In @ gross form constitutes . th 
ee of the soul, are also pure. (Mahabharata Vion Bee 
ite 4 ao Lia Head of matter called the Tan 

s ha ties Such as those which would aff 

soul. (Vishnu Purana I 37.) But Prakriti ai 
fested and differentiated condition Sophia sear eat epi 

that is, when it j Ided i 
shapes and forms, becomes b teri ae 
1 y some mysterious natural | 
invested with three principal iti e a 
v pal (gunas) ualities, viz:—the atw 
guna, fiajo-guna, and Tama-guna, (Devi Bagi UL VUT 
E oe Pa Satwa guna, because of its purity, is clear 
ue rom defect, and entwineth the Purusha (soul) with 
Ra be ponai consequences (Bhagavatgita XIV 6) “The 

‘a 318 Of a passionate nature, arising f 
of worldly thirst, and invests the P og ee 
: BE, urush 

mS proceeding from action; (Ibid, 7.) hed. tha ea 
i f offspring of darkness, and is the confounder ọf all the 
sa es of the mind, and it imprisoneth the Purusha with 

in erage sloth and idleness” —(Ibid, 8). . These qualities k 
ee of binding Purusha, and of bending him towards se 
another (Ibid, 6, 7, 8.) So that, the Purusha, who resides in iis 


placed over the former in a caldron, it bub 
ote l 
n Fpl ae of fire. In eee ee ts 
associated wi ature, it is vitiated by erotis 
nieces iene ea as ab y egotism (Ahamkara) and 
8b 5 and rs qualities of S 
a lly distinct from them and To tee Ca 
e ul-judging embodied being, bewildered by the darkness of 
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fascination, situated in a body composed of five elements, loudly 
asserts ‘This is I? But who would ascribe spiritual individuality 
to a body in which the soul is distinct from the ether, air, fire, water, 
and earth of which that body is composed? What man of understand- 
ing assigns to disembodied spirit corporal fruition, or houses, land, 
and the like, that it should say, “These are mine?’ What wise man 
entertains the idea of property in sons or grand-sons—begotten of 
the body,—after the spirit has abandoned it? Man here performs 
acts for the purpose of bodily fruition, and the consequence 
of such acts is another body; so that their result is nothing but 
confinement to bodily existence.” (Vishnu Purana VI, 7.) 
The same idea is conveyed in the Maitri Upanishat from another 
stand point, in these words :— The five rudiments (Tanmatras) 
are called by the name ‘element ; next, the five gross elements 
(Maha-bhutas) are also called by the name “elements ;’”’ and the 
aggregation of these is called the Body, arira;—(i. e. the 
Sikshma Sarira composed of Tanmatras, and the Sthila Sarira 
made of gross elements.) That which verily rules in this body iscailed 
the elemental soul (Bhitatma). Thus the soul’s immortal nature, 
which in itself is as a drop of water on a lotus leaf, becomes 
assailed by the qualities of the said elements of nature (Prakriti ); 
and from being thus assailed, it suffers bewilderment ; and from its 
bewilderment it sees not the Lord Bhagavanta, who is within one’s 
self. Borne along by and sailing on the stream of qualities, uncertain 
and unstable, bereft of true knowledge; full of desires, and 
forlorn, it becomes subject to selfishness (Abhiména). Think- 
ing such thoughts as ‘I’,.‘he,’ ‘ this is mine,’ and so on, it binds 
itself by itself, as a bird with a snare.’ Entangled in the fruits of 
its own actions, it obtains honourable, or mean .births ; its course 
becomes upward or downward ; and it wanders about assailed by 
various pairs” (such as pleasure and pain; cold and heat, &c.) 
(Maitri Upanishat III. 2.) a : o 
Thus it is that the Soul, pure at first, becomes subject to desir- 
able and repulsive objects after its embodiment in the mortal coils 
(Chandogya Upanishat VIII. XII. I); but as this misery is brought 
about by the line of conduct adopted by himself, it is quite possible 
for him to obtain bliss by choosing and following the best path 
during his pilgrimage. For the soul is the lord of life; bas the 
choice of actions; and can control and restrain the passions inci- 
dental to his physical embodiment, if he only wishes to do so 
earnestly. ‘‘ He is the chooser between three ‘roads (Virtue, Vice 
and True Knowledge) ; and his success or failure depends upon what 
road he chooses.” (Swetaswatara Upanishat V. 7). And “when 
the soul has surpassed the three qualities which are existent in the 
body, then it is delivered from birth and death, and old age and 
pain; and drinks the water of immortality.”—(Bhagavatgita XIV. 
20). | 
From the foregoing observations, the reader will perceive that 
the threads of human existence were originally pure; they 
became impure by subsequent contaminations ; and it is possible 
for them to regain their original purity. But how, he may ask, 
is all this consistent with the teachings of the preceding clause, 
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which are to the effect that the Karma of mankind is ‘Infinite, 
without beginning or end, and can never break. That both 
these propositions are in perfect harmony with edch other will 
be evident if the reader will be pleased to go over the observations 
made in the preceding clause once more.’ There he will find that 
human’ existence and Karma are spoken of as infinite only when 
they are viewed with reference to mankind, generically; as a whole 
and not in respéct of an individual unit viewed singly by himbelf. So 


1t would be idle to speak of one’s attaining purity and emancipation 
(Moksha), the ultimate end and purpose of every individual soul, 

- But the reader may fairly demand an explanation as ito: how 
Karma, that is, one’s Own action 
seems to be,—is capable of producing such results as would affect 
him favourably or prejudicially during’ this life and in the future, 
The solution of this difficulty forms the subject of the following 
Clause, fh a i es Ni 


WHAT THE OLD STATION-MASTER TOLD MBE: . 
Ce things, Sir? Indeed you're tight there; I’ve heard 
and seeù many pf- them ih my. time.’ ‘There’s not: man 

who has been in railway work for forty years, as I have, but could 
tell you tales—aye, and every word of them true, too—which beat 
anything you ever read ‘in ‘print. Bat railway ‘men mostly work 
hard and say little, and so the world rarely hears of them.» Ghost 
stories? Yes, we know something abont ‘them | too, but I don’t 
greatly care to talk about them, for folks who think . they know 


Do I believe'{in 


papers—a sad affair it was, to be sure, - It is of tthe day: on!which 
that happened that I- have ‘to speak. The third of ‘July it was, I 
remember, and as lovely a morning as'‘ever I saw in. my life : ‘little 
I thought as I stood at this door: and enjoyed it what a blacki day 
it would turn out for so many. Well, you must know,’ Sir; that 
Shortly before that time there ‘was on this ` part .ofithe line an 
express driver named ‘Tom Price, who drove the Fire Queen, —one 
of the finest engines our Company owned. You know a driver 
makes his way up gradually as he ledrns his work. |: First ‘ho 
drives a shunting engine, then a goods train, then a slow passenger 
train, then a'fast train ; and last of all, if he proves himself 4 
thoroughly good man for tho work, they pnt him in chargo of one 
of the express engines. Very proud some of the men are of ‘their 
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. es oO 
ee eee 
crontiress and in his own way I believe eae Mase bate alae 
i ee ee 
CeCe Ue conan i has Dapione ah -looking ; unsoci- 
dark, heavy fellow was ‘l’om—stern and moody ; 


j though no 
able—a man of few words, and one who made no friends, thoug 


one had any complaint against him: but a steady and e a 
always reliable where his work was concerned. It 2 PE 
tho ard that, though not easily roused, his temper i e 
Shen once excited, and that he never forgave yee ae a 
him. There was a story told of his lying in wait for aes 
for a man who had seriously annoyed him in some way, oe 4 
with difficulty prevented from killing him by eae? AA E 
round; but I can’t say how much of it was pee a hele 7 
“node I knew of him, yet perhaps I was as os : pa rae 
anybody for each day I used to say a few c ye gis 
him as ‘He stopped here, till presently he gct si 5 Arig ee 
smile and a word or two in return; and when a ea 
was courting black-eyed Hetty Hawkins, whose nee = 
level crossing a few miles down un pe PE ary ee a a 
i i i on 
I ventured to joke him about it, whic ee 
‘omoted to the express engine, 
dared to do. Presently he was promo : ta 
i — ther spoke less to , 
then I saw less of him than ever—or ra , 
for I aa generally on the deere each ana Stas Pan aa 
f the hand as he ran the first quick trai we 
times I saw him again for a une = - ate n a 
l not been many months at his new g , 
Mien S talk of pretty i seb ae aie ta 
itor—a young carpenter named Joe rown. a oy 
ot iho a cede Saale one morning, while his t ee ee 
in the siding for Tom’s express to go by ; and ee h d erhaps 
ou Tom’s face as he went through we both ie a es a. ae Ps a 
' rity: à e Oo DO € $ : 
heard it too. This Joe Brown was generally Dean ae seal 
t of young fellow; but then he was young anc goo n 
a ii nork gave him Aa more A ements 
j i ‘iver’ SO c 
about after a girl than an engine- river’s did, o 
i ‘om; hit may be allvery we g 
hardon my poor friend Tom ; for thoug nay b Hone 
: der,’’ as far as my experi 
“ Absence makes the heart grow fonder,” cig ee tan 
, l more truth in the old prover u gut, 
a ae oe ae i t tion specially, since 
j trick of Joe’s I must mention sp Ys 
out ee ade upon it. Hetty had beon what is ae 
ab ey up—always kept rer n a ania Sh 
ild ; and now she went regu arly to a Bible-clas 
n of K. wE hold every Sunday morning ra the pou ae : 
ish—he taking the lads, and his wife the girls. eat 
doe E o who was not seen in a placo of worship 
> i three months—but suddenly become extremely religious 
noi the Rector’s Bible-class ! Of course his motives may Sis 
be a erfectly pure, but gossips did sometimes whisper that a 
e of walking throngh tho dowy fields to tho Rectory anc 
ee lone with pretty Hetty Hawkins might perhaps have some« 
thing to do with his sudden conversion, 
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- Meanwhile I wondered what Tom Price thought of all this ; but 

I had no chance to speak to him until one morning, ‘owing to some 

delay in shunting, it happened that the signals were against him, 

dnd he had to draw up for a few moments at the platform. 

“Tom,” said I, “is this true that I hear about Joe Brown court- 
ing your Hetty ?” “ Aye,” hereplied with an oath and a frown, 
“it’s true enough, I’m afraid ; but if ever I catch the fellow near her 
he had better take care of himself, I can tell him.” 

The signal dropped, and the train started without another word 
being said; but remembering the look on his face I felt that if they 
chanced to meet Joe's danger might be a very real one; and when 
in a few hours came the dreadful news of Tom’s sudden death, 
almost my first thought was whether he had passed away with his 
heart still filled with that black jealousy. I got the particulars of 
the sad event from his fireman that same evening, and found that 
it was even worse than Ithought. It seems that after leaving here 
the line was clear for them straight through to K , and by the 
time they reached Hawkins’ crossing they had got up a good speed, 
and were bowling along merrily ; when, as fate would have it, who 

should they see but that ne’er-do-weel Joe Brown, with his bag of 
tools on his back, leaning on the gate and talking to Hetty as she 

_ gathered flowers in the cottage garden! The stoker told me that 
Tom’s face was frightful to see; the veins on his forehead swelled 
as though they would burst, and for the moment he seemed too 
much choked with rage to speak a word. But he soon found his 
voice, and broke out into a storm of oaths and curses; and, reck- 
less of all danger, he leaned far out over the side of the engine to 
look back and shake his fist towards them, though the rise of the 
bank had already hidden them from sight. You have guessed how 
it happened, Sir ; whilst he in his mad fury was blind to everything, 
the train dashed under the little wooden foot bridge, his head 
struck one of the piers, and he was hurled to the ground. The 
horrified stoker stopped the train, and went back with one of the 
euards to pick him up, but they saw at once that the case was a 
hopeless one, for he was bathed in blood from a terrible cut in the 
face—indeed the right side of the head, they told me, was regularly 
beaten in by the force of the blow. They drew up at K , and 

the village doctor was fetched, but he pronounced at once that life 
was extinct: “no man could have lived for a moment,” he said, 

“after receiving such a stroke as that must have been.” 

You can imagine how I felt when I heard all this; I don’t profess 
‘to be better than my neighbours, but it did shock me to think of a 
man’s dying in that way with rage in his heart and curses on his 
lips. Mercifully Hetty Hawkins never heard the whole truth ; she 
had looked up in time to see a black scowlon Tom’s face, and she 
knew that his death must have happened but a few moments 
afterwards, but she never had the horror of knowing that she, 
however innocently, was the canse of it. Of course she was 
grieved to hear of his terrible end, but she had never returned his 
love, and I suppose it made no serious impression on her. It was 
‘the topic of conversation among tho railway men for a few days; 
but presently something else took its place, Jack Wilkinson was 
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) ‘om Price was almost forgotten. 
He ae ed. pig Sema oh oe had been seen once or: 
It was ae nights, but of course nobody believed es . 
ae at about the end of May, Í think, that AA A 
and now I must tako my story ou tO the day of R grea aa 
able third of July. But before I relate mys A ie 
a ai t dreadful occasion, I must give you what nye za 
te an ntil the afternoon—an account of what haen a ha 
ene a the terminus that ed Bile : ee 
€ 1a, apou 
came on i e eo the Fire Queen, was not in bid se 
ca y men always call their engines “ she,” you ree 
Sir, st a sailors do their a eee we oS T wie yare a 
Mae ake Sa eo, was not in bis usual box, oup 
a tl Gack saw him among a little crowd of others who were 
isi i i und a man lying on the ground, apparently 1n a swoon. 
ae ae tho group he found that it was one of the pit-sweepers, 
ene hon he iad known for some time. The sufferer was soon 
o a but seemed greatly terrified, and when asked si 
mar fe matter, could only say in a trembling voice, om 


. ”y 

ico ! Tom Price ! l ited; “ has 

Pre What's that he says ?” cried the turner, greatly excited «Yes 

he seen him too?” ‘Then, in answer to eager enquiries, , 
© 


ou that not half an hour since, when I took the 
Five ion oe ae shed, there I saw ae ee a ake 
sped: J ever I saw hi fe ; £ 
í nip AT P aad with blood, and witha Sie 
ia 3 jews the right side of his face—so frightful that I jampo 
Tight of the other side of the engine, and I have not felt Ep 
H 2) | l 
ioo o W said the shivering pit-sweeper, “ that was just 
how he icoked when I saw him ; only he came ee ap n 
truck at him with a bar I had in my hand, an a o 
pos h him as though there was nothing there; and eminen 
ff i : faint, and I don’t know what became of him.” ee 
No. e knew what to make of this story ; 1t was difficul to p 
i all igs nto imagination when there were two separate pa eae 
a Ae eneral opinion was that some trick had been Si ee 
oceh A could guess how or by whom. When every body 
had their say in the matter, Jack called out: , BO 
« Moantime, mister turner, where have you pu my j A 
‘a Yow)ll find her in the shed, my boy, just where £ lete 


1 sca” replied the turner. a ted, 
ae a a said Jack, “and I can't find her anywhere 


j » yard.” Se | 
e a ps Tom has taken her,’’said oneof the doubters with a lau gh 
T@ruaps S , ; | 
«Oh, nonsense,” replied the turner ; “she must be there ; no on 
7 9 | 


, her without asking me first.” ead | 
ae: to look, and the others after him; but when they 


ot to the shed sure enough the engine was not there, nor could 


they find her anywhere, though they searched the whole yard. 
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‘Well, this is queer,” said the turner ; “she must have run 
away; let usgo and ask the signalman whether he has seen her.” 

No, he knew nothing of her, he said; certainly some one had 
taken an engine down the line rather more than half an hour ago, 
and he had not noticed her come back ; but he supposed they were 
getting up her steam, and thought nothing of it. 

‘‘She’s gone, and no mistake about it,” said the turner ; © fetch 
the superintendent and tell him.” 

The superintendent was fetched, and at once decided to telegraph 
to the junction and enquire whether anything had been seen of the 
missing engine. Back came the answer: “ Yes; single engine 
passed down the main line at tremendous speed.” 

“ Then she has run away; and there is no one on her,” said the 
superintendent ; and the men all looked at one another, fe 
terrible accident. 

You understand, Sir, I knew nothing of all this that I have told 
you until afterwards ; but the morning was so beautiful that I was 
out and about early to enjoy it, and I was just doing a little in my 
bit of garden here when I thought I heard the sound of something 
coming down the line. I knew there was nothing due for an hour 
and more, so you may imagine I was surprised, and I thought at 
first I must be mistaken, especially as it did not seem heavy 
enough for a train. 1 stepped out on the platform, and my doubts 

were soon set at rest, for in a few moments a single engine came 
into sight round the curve. She was coming along at a very high 
speed, but as you see this is a steepish incline (a bank, railway 
men call it) leading up to the station, and that checked her a good 
deal, so that she swept through not much faster than ordinary. 
As she approached I recognized her as the Fire Queen, but I saw 
there was only one man on her, and as sure as there is a heaven 
above us that man was Tom Price! I saw him, Sir, I solemnly 
assure you, as plainly as I see you now, and had no more poss- 
ibility of being mistaken as to his identity than I have now as to 
yours, As he passed he turned to look at me, and such a face as 
I saw then I had never seen before, and I pray God I may never 
see again. The black scowl of hatred and jealousy was there, and 
stronger than ever; but with it there was something quite new 
and much more dreadful—a horrible look of intense, gloating, 
fiendish triumph that no words can describe. And yet all this terri- 
ble, devilish expression was in half the face only, for as he turned 
in passing I saw that the right side of his head was streaming with 
blood, and seemed beaten out of all shape and form! What I felt 
at the sight of this awful apparition, seen thus in broad daylight 
on that lovely summer morning, I can never tell you or any one. 
How long I stood like one paralyzed, staring after it, I do not know ; 
but at last I was roused by the sound of my telegraph bell. Me- 
chanically I went to the instrument and answered the call from the 
terminus, The message was to tell mo that an engine had run away 
with no one on her, and that I was to try to throw her off the line 
šo prevent accidents. Then for the first time I saw it all, and it 
seemed like a great light flashing in upon me and blinding me. I 
knew what that fierce look of joy meant now, and my hands shook 
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so I could scarcely send the sad message to tell en that a 
warning had come too late. I begged them to warn ne u 
felt as I did so that it was useless. I knew that a at a very 
moment an early market train would be just aoa saath ie 
station; I remembered that the Rector of K- a ari ag a i 
his Bible-class out for a picnic among the ruins at : ra ae 
make the day as long as possible they were to start K ‘ ies 
and I knew therefore that pretty Hetty Hawkins and care = = 
Brown, all unconscious of their danger, were in the very ies a ng 
which that pitiless spectre was hurling fifty tons of iron at seventy 
i | 
me Be ne the newspapers at the time you'll know what the result 
was e well as I do. You don’t remember it? Well, it a take 
but few words to tell you, though it is a dreadful tale. T ie is 
the train, crowded as usual with farmers and their wives on pee 
way to the market, and there were the two extra carriages pu As 
behind on purpose for the Rector’s party. Perton was ` a 
highest spirits at the prospect of a glorious day, and t : au 
just making ready to start the train, when suddenly, T ou . 
minute’s warning, the whole bright and busy scene was c PE 
into one of suffering and death. The heavy engine, E a 
that tremendous speed, simply wrecked the train; nearly ees 
carriage was thrown off the metals, and the last three, ee - 
with the break-van, were absolutely reduced to splinters; s ere 
planks, panels, wheels, axles, door-frames, seats, roofs, ye wie 
about like the chaff from a threshing floor : and they tell me n 
pile of broken wood and twisted iron and mangled corpses was fu 
twenty feet in height. Many were killed on the spot, and many ets 
some terribly wounded, some almost unhurt—were imprisone un : 
that dreadful pile. I suppose only one thing more was As ing i 
make the horror complete, and in a few moments that t ng cam 
for some of the red-hot ashes had been thrown out of i ae 
the engine in the collision, and the heap of ruins caught fire: A 
awful sight it must have been; thank heaven I did not see , 
though I have dreamt of it often. Station-master, porters, ag R 
bours, all worked like heroes trying to get the ae out ; 
the wood was dry and the fire spread rapidly, and I sc te 
poor creature must have died the worst of all deaths. e : rie = 
and cries were piteous to hear, until the good old ena x ses : 
lying entangled in a heap of wood-work, with an arm an oe a 
badly broken, called out in his cheery, commanding aie u: 
boys and girls! Leş us bear our pain nobly : all who a jo ' 
with me :? and he began to sing a well-known children’s ym . 
I suppose his noble courage and the instinct of obedience to 7 
voice they were used to follow strengthened them, for one e 
another joined in, till from that burning pile there rose a ringing 
aie hen f i 1 w frec,” 
e 1en from pain anet sorro > 
is A IA Thee, blest, blest for ayo.” r rer 
; workers increased every moment, and presently the 
fire ares ie and the heap of wreckage torn down, a all 
were saved who were not already past saving. Many, as avo 
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the Company had to pay for compensation ; but I think no amount 
of money can make up toa young man or a young woman for the 
loss of health and Strength just as they are starting in life. The 
brave old Rector was badly burnt, besides his broken arm; but he 
slowly recovered, and was able to get about a little in a few weeks’ 
time. Hetty Hawkins by asort of miracle was almost whhurt, 
escaping with a scorched hand and arm and a few slight cuts; but 


said, were killed, and many more were crippled, and a pretty penny 


story that Tom had been seen. They could make nothing out of it, 
except that the engine had certainly run away, and that no one 


her (as they sometimes will do, if they havea chance) before she 


the look on hig face—and the decision of a hundred Boards could 
never persuade me out of that. Besides, the turner and thd 
pit-sweeper saw him; wero they both mistaken too ? People have 
Suggested that there was some one else on the engine, and that our 
imagination made us take it for Tom; but this I deny: I knew him 
as well as I know you—I saw him as close and as clearly as I see 
you: what is the use of telling me I took some one else for him ? 
Besides if the engine was driven by a human being, where was hig 
body? It must have bean found among the victims after the 
accident, whereas the most careful search revealéd no sign of any 
such person. No, Sir ; ng sure as we stand hére now, Tom Price 
came ' back from the prdve to take his revenge, and an awful 
revenge he had; I would not haye thé blood on my soul that he 
has for all the gold in the world 0 0 8 oo e O 

That is my story, Sir; I hope it has not wearied you : you under- 
stand now why I told you that I believe in ghosts. | | a 

' ee 
The above narrative will, I think; be of interest to the student 
. It tells its own Story, and requires but little com: 
ment. A wicked man dis suddenly with an intense ungratified 
desire for vengeance : that véngeance the elementary (in this case 
no mere shell, but the entire maji minus his physical body) 
proceeds to take at tho earliest Opportunity, employing a method 
which would naturally have been suggested by tho previous life of 
the man. Quite possibly the members of the commission were right 
in their opinion that the regulator was left open by’ a boy, since it 
may have been easier for the elementary to influence the boy to do 
it, than to apply its force directly to the handlé, > E 
rn a , CHARLES’ WEBSTER, ETS, 
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= UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS OF ELIPHA eon 
T i Ea Fe Fourth Series. it 


i ee ae eee i in its absolute unity ; number 
ber One represents being in i 2 > 
] ber of generation ; Four, of perfect equilibrium ; ive g 3 
i pee of the square, that is to say, the motor principle o 
Neher nea Six is the number of movement, and Seven is 
that of perfection and repose. anade Temini 
i d in the eternal principle, m i 
Sema “God gaa no substance, whether visible or 
r 3 at , | | 
roy ible, which substance we call heaven and earth. aan ETE. 
On the first day God creates the universal a Rear nature, 
ible light, which is active, passive and equilibrate a 
oTe eel only God, one only principle of life, one only nt 5 > 
cal a uilibrium—this is the first day ; that is to say, i ae 
one on roe ‘the great hierophant Moses on the constitu me a 
T On the second day form and equilibrium seer tag ah 
ae establishment of the laws of ey ine Ft 
aoe his is no historical narration, but an 
evinont ied bs a hea The second day is the second oe 
ai ve sei refer so to call it, the second lesson of Moses, an a 
this eas He teaches us the law of the separation of contraries a 
i their analogy. l 
ga e earth produces the ternary, ue ae 
_ On one added to two, is the hieroglyphical num ie 
a ete ing This is why Moses places production as ae fee 
ies Garni third day, that is, makes it the subject of his thir 
pla 


lesson. 
On the fourth 
ay ak explains the autonomous life in animals and 
n i 
: ain of man. | l , 
Pr the ate appears in two sexes, as God is one a 
a e this is why he is szid to be made in the PE a na 
oun God who is without form, cannot in reality hav y 
2 
nanana., , 
$ aie form an epitome of the physical dogma o 
G an = =i is | nuit God has created (eternally) matter 
enes soe í t4 
€; ear d heaven. l = 
any There ea one unique agent of ee ste a ge i 
It is active and negative, li 
called Od, Ob and Aour. : 
nay ist forces, one attractive, the other repellent. 
(2) Sis cee eke Moses calls the firmament, or tea of 
stabikige Visible matter is equally manifested under two forms, 
sta i 
E ae T logy of contraries and genera- 
sults from the analogy « 
a cong a Ls of two opposing forces, The earth 
On, | , a 


germinates and produces vegetation, 


day Moses explains the course of the stars and the 
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(4.) Four ardina points in th 

l o heavens produce d i 

g E by the movement of sun, moon and cas P e EA 

(5. e living and autonomous soul is produ d ili 

Bar i four elementary ae of ae eae 

e ee oe and governs the animal kingdom. He is 

are : ay e image of the world ; he is male and female. As forces 
active and passive, he produces a ‘‘ Word” analogous to that of 


God. 


M E e jer yates day God rests. He rests on the laws he has 
p ma o an w om he has created to be his representa- 
ee ng Haat of the creation is an analysis of the great unity 
eens a A aoe nature, and the first chapter of 
oe are us this first chapter contains an analysis of 
In the second chapt i | 
| pter we find the anal i 
gap latin wehbe of the creation of ae galas omc 
gnorant commentators (and they are ignorant 
gnorant who would i 
rere N ee ce by the Kabala) es ee 
n relegated to the second chapter af a 
par ae EE apter after Moses had, in 
; y declared that man had b ' i 
A e : een created male and 
> y supposed that the first man was in tl i 
S E and that God afterwards in a manner do Pi ad 
n m to separate the two sexes roe 
ls 18 by no means the most ridiculous of th i 
e extravags 
i a put Sule ke but the commentators are Me Se es 
t Ir pertect 1gnorance of the mysteries of Kabalisti 
ee ee ae the binary a rightly seni 
pter and that t i oon 
ne place in the first dopler RO A ated 
r eae one gh ce ee than that of man, for 
arth, whereas she is taken f 
ve ee , en from man himself. 
í in the account in Genesis that tł ' 
A icy ae ae ae to alae to that of To o 
BE at (rod created them at first male and f 
nara be Arora te as follows the story of the se a 
atior eva or Chavah, taken from the very bosom of , 
m T i - 
atin ale the lalmudists have abo eed SAR ai 
S et pretend that Adam had been created androgynous 
ar: an A reproduction by himself alone, and that after- 
e XO ae ed him in order to give him a companion. This 
a g A age ee ee of the binary, which procecds 
ormation of numbers, It explains h 
mony results from the analo ri ei 
i j gy of contraries and hence h 
i e a A Ee antagonism. This is E 
vork of Leon, the Hebrew,* in the t wh ion i 
made of a Greek fable cited by a 
a a ed by Plato, according to which 
, nce, being drunk and not knowin; 
ee me doing, surrendered himsolf to a passion for N oe 
| Poverty. in truth plenitude is attracted by the void The 


re a a e ee a a 


ae 
wat 1 ae ila 
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positive seeks the negative, the active loves the passive. Such is 
the first fable of our masters, the rabbinical authors of the Talmud. 
According to the second, God had created a first couple. But 
Lilith, the first wife of Adam, foreseeing the travails of child-birth 
did not resign herself to the caresses of her husband; and yet 
disdaining to play a passive part, she separated from him and went 
to live alone in another part of the world, and after her departure 
Adam was troubled at night with terrible dreams. i 
Naéma, Queen of the Stryges appeared to him during his sleep, 
as a succubus. From these impure illusions of slumber were born 
demons, and God, to provide a remedy for this difficulty, took Eve 
from Adam’s bosom; but the heart of man, full of fatal love for 
Naéma, spread as it were & reflection of this infernal beauty over 
woman. This is why Heva was at first lost in self-admiration ; 
then, by the advice of the Serpent, she wanted to usurp divinity; 
and lastly, lost herself, she drew her husband into her own ruin. 
Under these ingenious allegories aré revealed all the mysteries of 
the great passion which we call Love. Lilith, Naéma, and Hevah are 
the three syrens through whom man is lost : the woman who is cold 
and egotistical; the sterile and lascivious woman; and finally the 
coquette who strives to bring man into subjection. We ought not 
to pass unnoticed the fine idea of the birth of the demons, children 
of the disordered dreams of a heart without love. All this is as 
true as Lafontaine’s fables, and only an idiot would take all these 
tales and believe that all happened literally just as it is told. 

But. we have not yet seen the pure woman, the virgin and the 
mother, and we have also» third version of this same subject, 
emanating from the mystics affiliated to the schools of Hillel and 
Schammai ; whence was derived Christianity. | 

God had at first given Adam a companion who was perfect in 
mind, chastity, and beauty. But man, dazzled with so much grace, 
dared not approach her too closely ; he could only pray to her and 
adore her as if she had been God. To save his creature from idola- 
try, God took the beautiful Almaél and hid her in heaven, giving Eve 
to Adam, but reserving Almaél to repair the faults of Eve. This 
Almaél, born before Adam’s sin and immaculate in her conception, 
was destined one day to be sent back to earth, and the Christians 
say that she was incarnated under the name of Mary, to bring forth 
the Saviour of the world and to become the Mother of God. Thus 
the epopeia of woman is complete, and at last we see her entire, in 
vice as well as in virtue, in her weakness and in her strength and 

grandeur. In all this there is a deep view of poetry when inter- 
preted according to the spirit, but if taken in the letter only, it is 
but a collection of ridiculous fables, - E | 
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i MODERN SCIENCE AND ANCIENT RELIGION. © 


ik is said that Modern Science is tending towards atheism. ‘But, 


how? Modern Science means the growth of inventions; but is 
there anything irreligious in this growth? It means Medicine—but 
is it irreligious to resort to medicine in times of illness ? It means 
Physics—but is it irreligious to know that rain instead of being thd 
raliva of the gods is the water of the sea, evaporated by the sun's 
heat and wafted on the wings of the wind ? Is it a godless expla- 
nation that the rainbow, instead of being the weapon of some god, 
is merely a physical phenomenon caused by the refraction and reflec+ 
tion of the sun’s rays through rain-drops ? Is it atheistiè to teach that 
the Earth, instead of being hung by a golden chain, with the sun and 
stars revolving around it, is but one of the smaller planets of the solar 
system, which itself is but a mostinsignificant point in the immensity 
of space P- Science does not say ‘There is no God.’ Unlike the 
current theologies of the day, it does not profess to know the 
mind of God. The object of science is simply to determine the 
sequence of phenomena; it does not know—never pretends to know 
—what is ‘ behind the veil? Js it atheism ? Assuredly not, if by 
atheism we mean the denial of God. Science has not destroyed but 
deepened the sense of mystery with regard to the Universe. “If 
you ask me,” says Professor 'l'yndall, whether physical science has 
solved or is ever likely to solve the problem of the universe, I must 
shake my head in doubt.” Scientific men are charged with saying 
that they have searched every corner and found no God. I am not 
surprised at this charge, as calumny is the homage which bigotry 
always pays to Truth. If there is anything which science is con- 
stantly striving to impress upon the minds of men, it is the sense of 
our complete ignorance of the real facts of the Universe. “For after 
all,” says Professor Huxley, “what do we know of this terrible 
‘matter,’ except as a name for the unknown and hypothetical cause 
of states of our own consciousness? And what do we know of that 
‘Spirit’ over whose threatened extinction by matter a great lamenta: 
‘lon is arising, like that which was heard at the death of Pan, except 
that it is also a name for an unknown and hypo! hetical cause, or coh: 
dition of states of consciousness ?” He says that protoplasm is the 
physical basis of life, but does not say that it itself is life. And is it 
any solution of the mystery ? Does it imply any extinction of spirit 
by matter ? Certainly not. ` It si taply means that the lowest form of 
life we know of is protoplasm. But the principle of growth in 
the protoplasmic cell, which we do not find in what we call life-less 
objects, is yet a mystery, Why an acorn always grows into an 
oak, why the ‘germ ‘of ‘an’ animal. aways reproduces a like 
animal—this is a riddle which science has not yet solved, and does 
uot profess to solve. Under these circumstances, it issheer injustice 
to call those philosophers materialists. “1 individually,” says 
Professor Huxley, “am no materialist, but on the contrary believe 
materiaiism to involve grave philosophical error. H there are 
Some whom science his made sceptics and unbelievers, it is not 
her fanlt. Ier great advice to all of us who seek her guidance 
is to follow faithfully and with unfaltering steps the light that is 
In us ; and if some of us fail to distinguish the truo from the false 
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light, and follow the will-o’-the-wisps of their own aa lia ae 
ight, Il into the ditch and perish, then who is to blame i “s 
they es a science. It is ttue that scientific teachings have | 
sae spanner men’s faith in God and soul ; but i ae o 
failing to grasp the substance of science, men have i ew 
z its shadows.” — a ; 
eo a o aa, very dogmatic in a aaa 
JA i tress upon matter, too little upon spint. There is : 
a aera in of traili in this remark, though even here we ae 
doubt gee eta the science of the leading philosophers o ie 
te ience, or the fables of science, current among : 
day; seer ae will not be an easy thing for our critics to oe 
Sa ie of dogmatism in science, as no one is more careful - i 
e ist my iving out his thoughts most clearly and in an 
eae sais * But we may meet this objection in another 
Sloe SIR he moral as in the physical world sath oe 
v n i ience 13 A reac robe 
followed by a reaction. ee ee Those who have read 
the oo D E Conflict between Religion 
S rains tet be fully aware of hes ee a 
es till very recen ; 
which cane By eigen it is a little too severe ee 
they wi wie onk deni of its own strength, it 18 E the 
shea teat theology has inflicted upon 16 are yet fresh an ae 
Every ee has its excesses ; ane Aa a : oA 
; 'n Gei is but a rea 
aga uaa E Laney ene When ein ct Renata the 
ee she has usurped and retires to her legitimate BERDUGO 
z be dogmatic. ee nS coh 
Sree sean e ele one of the m car EE arr 
‘cion of Humanity; and we shall fin 
Be en clans hy acy erp pater pda bn ay 
i AV. OS1bI ’ 
of the ee ee x o Comte in the beginning of 
of Humans Y 4 ~ set us see what he meant by this religion. First, 
eh d with this hypothesis—that we can know nothing 
eee nee facts of the universe, ie ee all nT 
eee iven up as useless and vain, 
seer scded to apply this principle to Morality aud Religion, and 
the argument runs somewhat in this way af he owi. ocal 
All knowledge is within the ‘realm On Me P . 7 fae 
olitical, and imoral laws form a part of ‘our al ae depends 
f ee within the realm of the known. Social progress T : 
a Y ‘knowledge of these laws, but does not depend upon that 
aie h Bice oothics and can know nothing. But man 13 SO 
of whic oe t he knows nothing and can know nothing about the 
constitute oe the Universe ; and that which he can never know 
ee in his progress. Religion deals with the first 
ae Eeh Universe ; that is, it doals with a problem which ean 
Io bo solved - and therefore it cannot help man in his progress. 


ee 


ae ri ‘ ho robmarkd of ‘Tyndall, 
Whig ¢ ee ag our contributor bver road t | 
Ba a ae pee aaeee the various branches of oceulf ecionce P— Ro. ` 
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Let us 3 
else i p eA Comte, leave religion, and tarn to something 
of the Pt >W a dis progress. Humanity is within the realm 
mind. The a : ness iscover and determine the laws of body and 
Its laws inform ee Humanity therefore affeets our conduct 
intellectually a d E E spirits. Both 
pit Paes n morally we are benefited by it, Let us therefore 
AE ecli in place of God, and worship it : that is to sa 
his is ie as deep reverence and gratitude towards it : 
It is no religio = Comtists mean by the Religion of Humant 
hee T Gee g - F is the very mockery of religion : and yet ma 
Say ae Ai Pay. that Positivism is less atheistic than the 
idea of a god E s or the day . Positivism, which tries to banish the 
highest dat = om aa and to replace it by the idea that our 
mass ean A a is to elevate and ennoble the lot of our fellow 
toil or ae one encourage and feel grateful to those who 
of humanit enn ji idea that we are a link in the. vast chain 
ninte J: Ta : nE back to an indefinite past and forward to 
Naan a at we are organically connected with the 
reared teeta umanity, and are bound morally and religious! 
Decent ee any distinction of colour and i el 
be, is surel notk # ‘a Piatra all this, however godless it ma 
all Raion: to eal nae diviner than the creed which A 
A elect few. amnation, and reserves paradise only for 
ow we shall see what Agnostici 
mo ism says. Mr. i 
mon poral expo ot ty cry nd ie Nas worked out Wi 
AEE ies ar most admirably in his “ First Principles.” He 
settee bloncs: : ae conclusion at which Comte arrived—the 
and Comte Hak. hl l. But there is this difference between him 
HirsselPabouve Finck Ce the latter says that man need not trouble 
or First Cause ai Ae and that after a time the idea of Diviniti 
Herbert Spence ill altogether die ont of human conseiousness Me. 
edia a a ea other hand, says that man cannot hel è 
B S a ni Cause; that he is so constituted that the 
Sab oe ie pa is Seg eg eee of 
all things o a that the idea of “an energy from which 
nee pro a G ee of growing weaker will every day grow 
religion have di d: ation Eo oit or A doris nd symbols of 
of a saree Power there will survive in man the eonsciousness 
will Fenaa aft Hu wee E Humanity existed and 
Mr. Spencer b bot many has ceased to be. Thus, though 
he Tei e Pe in the unknowableness of the First Caio A 
ence human co d i apa a of this mystery will always infin. 
poe bogie oo ue most powerfully. He says that Religion and 
contrary the helt y meen ee with each other; that on the 
ir i e each other by a division of labour, the one 
Ho cays ra i aspects of the aniverse, the other the spiritual 
two. may be reco td arent prep ons which exists between tho 
A A, nciled, and ‘the basis of reconeiliation must be this 
‘the aes es SPs sts most certain of all facts—that the Power which 
agnostic ae a ests to us is utterly inscrutable.” This ie th 
creed; and is it not a noble one? Is mot the accion 
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that God is unknowable more becoming to us than the assumption 
that we know the mind of God? My belief is that agnosticism is 


the true beginning of religion—that by awakening and deepening 
in us the sense of Mystery which pervades the universe it takes out 


of us the conceit of our knowledge; shows us the insufficiency of 

hysical researches, and stimulates our minds to an inquiry after 
higher problems of life. Having sounded the depths of the uni- 
verse and discovered the subtle properties of matter and mind ; 


having wandered “‘ through star dust and star pilgrimages’ ’; having 
waded through deep waters o 


f philosophical perplexities, and scaled 
the loftiest heights of thought; Agnosticism returns at last to the 
place whence * started, and taking its stand upon 3 weather- 
beaten crag bebolds before it in the light of science “a deep 
sacred infinitude of Nescience,” and thus made conscious of its own 
littleness before the profound Mystery which reigns everywhere, 
cries out | l 

« What am I? 

An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 
This is Agnosticism ; and is it not imbued with a true religious 
spirit ? vo : 
At no other scientific doctrine has the word “ godless” been 
hurled more frequently than at the doctrine of evolution. When 
Mr. Darwin’s Origin of Species, which Professor Huxley calls “ the 
veritable Whitworth gun in the armoury of liberalism,” first came 
out, most fearful cries were raised, condemning it as the gospel of 
atheism. But what was in that book which deserved all this con- 
demnation ? The doctrine of evolution teaches us that all the higher 
forms of life have been developed out of some lower forms; that 
this development has been effected through the agency of natural 
selection and the struggle for existence. Some of the broad fea- 
tures of this theory may be given as follows :—There is a tenden- 
cy in the animal world to ~xtend itself beyond the means of its 
subsistence. Many more animals are born than can live, aud this 
‘gives rise to the struggle for existence, in which only the fittest 
survive. ‘Chere is another agency working in the animal world 
which helps this processa law for which we can give no 
reason, but which is palpable to all, that like produces like, that 
the physical and mental traits of the parents are transmitted to 
their offspring. In the struggle for existence natural selection 
causes the survival of the fittest ; and the law of heredity coming 
into operation makes the fittest transmit their qualities to 
their descendants, who to this legacy add such special adap- 
tation as they may acquire 10 their own lives, and in their 
turn hand down their improved capabilities: thus every BUCH 
ceeding generation improves upon the preceding one, till after 
‘dividual becomes the develop- 


some time the development of the In 
ment of the species. ‘Thus naturalselection with the aid of the lawof 


inheritance not only produces temporary results, 
most wonderful transformations in the long run. These are the 
main steps in the theory of evolution which Mr. Darwin applied to 
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the origi 
SALE ral ete ay of human species. In this theory I 
struggle for pera erogatory to the dignity of man. That th 
Sone na aaa among mankind has gone on and is still 
RE pat ee r a ty the al 
. ; ; l necessit. 108€ . 
ae eee “ bratal,” as: tlhe ce Sie ois 
ead $ P Eo F eo ee all strength, well oa 
; —that it i hn? 
strong and triumphe over everything inthe lang rat. ‘The In 
generously and a but justice. She rewards the deserving n sat 
who believe the lew e undeserving without remorse E hos 
it very shocking oe ee 7 told by Moses a 
ing t s dignity that 1 
a a perc gata ea of a perfect aoe ie e a = 
Pri er nate a who many thousand years ago roamed naked în 
But they forget th: bt a great many respects like the aie a 
ereution” t eae ne glory ot ee “the ae cok 
fallen i at once i 
oe 7 agi T p fact that having bion lansa te hae 
which must be of special octrine of evolution. teaches, somethin 
the six days’ Cera interest to the people of India. It reje is 
is only six ond. of creation ; it denies the assertion ee à 
Ibelor tothe i ees old ; it considers the story of the Fall 2 
T soul was E E o a R N thata 
nobler Ach ; as apare Irom ute. 
ae ee ath of Science. There has sees ie Paa 
Beee n time when God said ‘ Let there be li e Pe 
brace fee r n the chain of nature there has never ae à 
oan AE te di ea ae tho whole Universe, one mind 
gptance of which we ca ane spirit are but two aspects of one sub- 
inthe. air Ga asete E nothing ; the smallest mote which float 
E kas rnal as the soul of man ; man himself is but ‘ 
wares, Biles Oo ee of eternity ; there 1s no death in the U i 
‘8 new birth into i e most beautifully says, “a Phoenix-fird de th, 
duality in the uni te greater and the nobler.” Science admit oa 
between them. i ie gh and God, dividing the whole world 
‘which, as in one’ substance, in 
poe oo philosopher says, “sleeps in dioveload ire he 
is Godli awakes in the man.” 'To the eye of £$ sane 
ae ike or God, l ia eye of Science, all 
j 19S JS ` . ; i ee 
Koa a Evolution ; and is it not, as I said, of s TA 
systems of philos ‘hy? who are at all acquainted aih ties On 
Sainte MEA ae y? Viewed in this light, Darwin’s ee 
the enigma of the Unie step towards the right understandin a 
temple of ‘the Universe, and consequently # stron; ie 
a n coming Religion: ` pom. 1g arch in the 
- Here the: l “ re. Ee 
prolix pe eae ay et ask, “ What is the use of this long and 
k Macias fei oder Science; and what has all this o d 
the help of Die be ‘After having cleared my ground ik 
esis Sea hal Ce SS A I find myself in a OSIIN 
Science and A his question, The heading of this atticle is “ Mod 
ncient Religion,” and my wish is to set forth in it is 
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claims which modern science has upon the thoughtful attention of 
the stndent of the ancient religions of India. | a 
Very few of us know anything abont the doctrines of our religion, 


and what we know are but the husks of religion. We know the 


fables invented by our priests ; we read, ns we read fairy-tales, the 


heautiful allegories which abound in our literature, but remain all 
the while perfectly ignorant of the profound truths which they 
symbolize. The lapse of ages has thrown over the doctrines of 
our religion a veil which we have no means of lifting. And, failing 
to ‘lift it, we are driven in despair to one of two inferences. 
Some think that the veil is everything; and some that there is 
nothing behind the yeil, and that Hinduism is but an effete 
superstition. we EN | | 

“Now those who take the veil for the reality behind it are gene- 
rally uneducated people. In their hands Hinduism has become one 
of the chief stumblin g-blocks of our social, moral, and intellectual 
progress. Our priests are tbe veritable symbols of sinfulness and 
shame. The word Brahman has now lost its sacred significance ; 
it no longer means ° the knower of Brahma’; it no. longer means 
one who has conquered the passions of the flesh, extricated himself 
from the turmoils of this world and devoted his life to Divine truth. 


It means now too often only a creature of selfishness, & man of sin. 


Hence Hinduism is no longer the purifier of the soul and the 


inspirer of holy emotions, as of yore. | 
Now let us turn to another class of men, who are utter disbelievers 
în Hindusim. These are mostly youths who have received an English 
education—whose faith—if they have any faith—rests upon the 
teachings of modern science. . Tt js these men who, as I saida little 
while ago, see nothing behind the veil, and have made themselves 
fully certain of the fact that ancient Hinduism was the religion 
of a semi-barbarous race, and as such is full of cruel and 
ravage superstitions and rites, revolting to the refined and 
improved sense of the modern generation.’ Modern science 
ig the summum bonum., of human progress; Oriental religions 
but ‘mines of myths and fables; all progress depends upon 
accepting the former and rejecting the latter. This is the faith 


of our educated classes. When any body tells them that 
Hinduism is not a mere heap of superstitions—that behind the 
veil of custom which Time has thrown over it, there yet ‘shines a 


divine light, capable of enlightening the world once again, he 1s 
laughed to scorn, and told that science has exploded these myths 
for ever. ‘Thus we see that a spirit of scepticism is daily growing 
among the younger generation, and this furnishes us with 
a clue to the apprehensions of some that India is drifting towards 
atheism. Hence, I suppose, some decry scientific teaching as 
atheistic in its tendency. But if we look closely into ‘the matter 
we shall find that the cause of this growing spirit of irreligion in 
India is not scientific culture, but the want o 


f scientific culture. Our 
the past because they know nothing about the 
present. They think that the ancients were A race of fools, because 
they knew not what tho moderns have done. Plato's doctrine that all 
evil is ignorance 18 in the case of these men literally true. Tho evil 


young men decry 
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that life had no beginning and wij] i 

ae noblest words that a: fell from “the lip of a te pores 
A Po sree, says that “ Self, the Knower is not bon it se 
i ing, it never became anything. The old man is unb 
a to everlasting ; he is not killed though the pody 
be killed. Has science gone any farther than this a does i a 
any way contradict the ancient sage ? pay An 


Secondly, that there is but . 
A b th ut one substance commo i 
anette Pcie running through them all, This idea AES 
pe Ui p at a Phat a by the superstitious though 
; 1t will be interesting to i 
PER ia pases e. per Hindu belief lise the soul 
é vo passes into the body of an animal or 
a ee i hate and this idea has saeh. bee O 
ines that they are very particular inj 
t 
eae hor that crawls on earth, lest it a Teron o a 
a TARD Another thing which must have struck ee 
eed ; n u mythology 1s, that in it no distinction is ever BE 
ae uman and an animal soul ; animals are spoken of as h i 
E Ə ee feelings and passions ag men. In fact, in F ae 
y are all human souls, occupying animal frames in penalty of 


always take the form of man i 
3 tal an and act like man. j 
e 7 disgust from these silly stories ; but to the ae ae en 
ee T nae oe q erest, importance. They teach that "the 
r nad any idea of two souls—tho 
and the other brute~but thought that the Mopac ane 
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always one, though it assumed new forms under different cir 
cumstances. ‘he popular idea of the transmigration of soul 
is a distortion—or, rather an adaptation to the less-advanced facnl 
ties of men—of the ancient conception of the unity of life. Thus 
even the superstitious Hindu, while believing in the passing of 
dead souls into animal frames, believes in the real—and not meerly 
the poetical—bond of brotherhood which exists between him and 
the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air and the creatures 
that live under the water—to him 
‘One touch of natare makes the whole world kin.” 


Now let us turn to the philosophical Hinduism. Tho Upanisha- 
dhas say, ‘As the one fire, after it has entered the world, though 
one, becomes different according to what it burns, thus the one self 
within all things becomes different according to whatever it enters. 
As the sun, the eye of the world, is not contaminated by the external 
impurities seen by the eye, thus the One Self, within all things, is 
never contaminated by the sufferings of the world, being himself 
apart.” Nor did Professor Tyndall do anything more than reiterate 
the words of the ancient sage when he in a beautiful discourse said 
“ that not alone the more ignoble forms of animalcular or animal 
life, not alone the nobler forms of the horse and lion, not alone the 
exquisite aud wonderful mechanism of the human body, but the 
human mind itself—emotion, intellect, will, and all their phenomena 
—were once latent in a fiery mould.,....... TA that all our 
philosophy, all our poetry, all our science, and all our art—Plato, 
Shakspeare, Newton, and Raphael—are potential in the fires of the 


gun.’ - 


The third thing which ancient Hinduism teaches us is that the 
universe is governed by eternal, immutable, invariable laws. The 
Hindu doctrine of the transmigration of soul is one of the grandest 
conceptions which have ever flashed upon the human mind. Our 
present life is the result of our past life ; our future will be moulded 
by our present; we are a link in the vast and endless chain 
of beings; the tiniest star that gleams in the distance is ag 
intimately related to us as we are to our brother ; our meanest act 
affects as surely the whole course of events as the perturbation of 
the most distant stellar system affects our planet ; our present actions 
derive their force as much from the forces which were in operation 
a million years ago as the tiniest blade of grass and “ the meanest 
flower that blows in spring” derive their nourishment from the 
solar fire. Jimerson’s words express exactly the thought of the 
Hindu sage—“‘ as the air I breathe is drawn from the great reposi- 
tories of nature, as the light on my book is yielded by astar a 
hundred millions of miles distant, as the poise of my body depends 
on the equilibration of centrifugal and centripetal forces; so tha 
hours should be instructed by the ages, and the ages explained by 
the hours.” Thus to the ancient Hindu the universe was a contin- 
ual revelation of the reign of Law. ‘Chere was no anomaly in it— 
no need of miracles to make up for oversights in its order ; everything 
was predetermined and preordained. This law held good in tho 
spiritual world tooand a full explanation and Application of the 
7 
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fact is found in the ; § 
Religion are at rel Aap iran Modern Science and ancient ‘ Sixthly, that righteousness is the highest religion, A very 
“ Our acts our cngels ac d or il : striking fact in Hindu religion is that it has no doctrine of exclu- 
Onr fatal shadows that walk by ene E siye salvation through the worship of any particnlar deity, as 
inculcated in Christianity and Mahomedanism. If you do not 


Fourthly, that man is capable of infinite improvement. The 


ancient Hindus, unlike the modern Christians, did not look upon believe in Christ’s miraculous birth, his divinity, and his mediation, 


ma ® e e e e (J i (a 
n or in Mahomed’s divine messages and his special commission from 


as the centre of the uni as 
whom nothing better pe a ees eles A E a ear ; God, you cannot be saved, however pure and pious your life may be. 
e ; 3 1te oc $ d A i i ° ` i 
beings, higher than some waves, but also lower than many. Let nt É| ne E E bie en a ae 
és | | 


look at the popular as well as the ph; ical į d a3 
: r as philosophical int ati : d for they shall see God. l ! ) 
idea, Popular belief is that man by leading ee this gE or ee believe in Hindu incarnations, or in mythical gods, but 


by undergoing some : 18 life, q : ight lif will be saved. There are stories 
otte gnie Te comtelaon ot snaran aidan Lyon poreond up legs vin ered Tiero ke sirios 


to the level of the gods. The constellati 

; re . on of seven stars th t . 

in India is supposed t f al we see ; i fought against the gods, and 
who a long inte a i A z poe of seven Rishis, | a ee ene ere Re Then the philoso- 
the force of their piety and s Iritualit g d e chains of clay b ohn l Hinduism, which is Yog, takes no notice of gods and god- 
the immortals, On the othar hand din a, the rank of f ai rejects all theories of salvation, of heaven and hell; it does 
that nothing is at a stand-still in Nature, lite ee ee = ne even aoe God as the Pharisees do, but teaches us to find our 
Packward or forward ; and that there are spheres Hehe a salvation within ourselves. It says that the God is not without but 


f hi = E Tist 
tences than we yet know of, and by our efforts T i ig a within—His temple is not that built with hands, but a pure and 


those spheres: and this js well proved b 
= y the theory of Kar upright heart. oe 
Ly at ae spiritual theory (so admirably ae gi io are the cardinal doctrines of ancient Hinduism ; do 
5 tual à n Buddhism) which traces the track of the , they in any way clash with the teachings of science? My belief 
a „monad from an unknown source through minera] vege- E is that they have lost their significance to us, because we know 
ace pnimal, and super-animal Stages, ed i nothing of science. The greatest service which scientific culture 
ee ae of the origin and the end of things we can know is in ee opinion calculated to do to our people is to make them 
spirit, or of that sabons Y the Th these, ponit of matter and ean as ae aes ce de ea ee 
: i ; 1C ese two are the suppose that modern thoug as 

po'es, and thus it drives away from our minds the a ane bottar Sgn ae he aliate mystery than ancient thought, but 
Cginning or the end of anything by rejecting the idea of a careful and impartial survey of the whole field will prove that 


Physical Science has arrived only on the verge of that impassable 


explore the ter minating point of the lingham of Siva Some went | hasm which the Aryan mind explored more than three thousand 
to heaven, some to the lower world, and some remained on earth } E ars ago. It is in this light that modern science seems to me most 
They explored every oorner of the universe ; they soared 5 S a] pebunected with our ancient religion ; and thus it deserves 
aoe as the throne of Indra, and dived down into the bosom of | the hi hast attention of those who want to understand the other- 
the ala he to the kingdoms of death (Yama,) but could i Wise feexplioable past. . : 
to “Siva, ch a oe eet i ie pee ey returned | If we want to found our civilization on a solid basis, we must 
ʻo Wiva, ashamed of having failed in their enterprise, It follow Europe and study religion from a scientific point of view, 
coe ae ee myth, showing how far beyond even the | aad try to clear away the clouds of superstition which have gather- 
principle The Findus kae Hee P of the creative ed aad it. We fell. because we ignored religion and made it the 
: . imagine ey had ex Jain f i f a certain class. 
problem n universe by creating mythological derie: = oe . tae Hn ren ae been the precursor of religious decay, But 
EA ta r aa thical gods—those bright creations of a poetic even the least examination of this subject would require a separate ar= 
with’ at or pe e D questionings” as Mr. Spencer i} ticle; and it is enough for my purpose to say here that priestcraft— 
a het pales A aa believed that the gods i the hardening of religious truths e dead ae 7 eee 
. aa „a, Die symbols of Niran-Kar. ; iest9s— he chief cause of religious paraly 
Joti-Saroop—the Infinite Light—ihe poetical names of Ka i i ae a Ane = tes cht that it was shen bud y’s highest con- 
| “Whose ae it ris the Tevet oreased, ae alend io religion, Hinduism flourished, and, rising like the sun 
ao as light of setting suns, | | ce | firmament of the world, imparted heat and light to the 
n, and the living air, in the moral firma , f i ded b 
And the blue sky, avd in the mind of man; _ spiritual lives of men. But when, like the sun, it was inva ed by 
A motion anda spirit, that impels } ihoss Rahòs and Kaits(tal qT AT) whom we call our priests, 


All thinking things, all objeotg of all : ! 
j thought, eat ee A geet 


And rolls through all things,’ a total spiritual eclipse was the result, 


ST ae ae 


the cows, wishing perhaps to express hig 
he would in many cases be order 
worse might happen to him, 


observation. A near relative of min 
farm within a short distance of Munich. Ono q 
bours at the village of H 
in the dairy of the latter h 
that the milk soon after h 
became slightly blue, and within a few -hours the blue colour 
deepened into a dark and almost inky hue. In every pan the layer 
of cream at the top of the milk exhibited zi 
lightning describes in the sky, and soon th 
putrefy and to omit such 4 dis 
refused to cat it. This state of a 


everything was tried to find o 
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darknes% the ‘Morning star of sci 
path, we think that it is all i 
also derives its light from the sun hidden fr 
Sreatest service which Theo 
religion is, first, to mak 
and secondly, to impr 
all truths, that it is 
attend to religion, I 
full advantage of the scientific culture of the day, and with the 
help of that culture 


problems of the 
Hindu religion ; if they grapple to their souls “with hooks of steel” 
this truth—that God is not served by proxy, butif we want to worship 

mind and all our soul ; then they 
lat science does: not contradict but verify the 

age; that what at present appears to 
us a mass of absurdity is in reality a mine of most glorious truths, 
from w hat will be more precious to us than 
all the diamonds of Golconda or all the gold of Ophir, 
3 | < Pann Bisuan NARAYAN. | 

ee , 

' BAVARIAN SORCERY. “BLUE MILK.” 
F is a fact known to almost every child among the country popu- 

lation in the south of Bavaria, that there i i 

ruining of a farmer’s dairy by i 
This belief is so prevalent, and i 
that in many places, especially in 


voluntarily surrendered to him. 
upon any stranger who enterg their stable with 
blessing over it, and if such a Stranger were to pat or touch one of 


admiration for their beaut ; 
ed out of the p 


Two such cases have recently come within reach of my own 


e, Count S » resides on a 
ay one of his neigh- 


came to ask hig advice, as the milk 
ad become « bewitched,” 


aving been deposited in 


æ- -KA or eo _ an 
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i the cows changed, the old milk 
was thoroughly aep on ood ond their arrangement was a terod. 
pans were rep aco Co y nt S samples of the milk AAS aa 
At ash arid examined by chemists ; but all in vain. a a 
Munic q and the farmer was in despair. to that neighbour’s 
continued Countess (my sister) went over bo of the 

At last the shethor she could not discover the Ted. it with 
house to see to k with her a clean, new bottl P, and fille k d and 
trouble. She one fresh from the cows. This she Sieht in her 
the milk as it k home with ‘her, and deposited Ebo house 
sealed, and too that day the trouble. in the neighbour s bloc 
pantry ; and tho milk in the house of Count S becam 
ceased, Da 


2 


he 
d when after about three months t 
thought ` tome futolerable, the Count went to consult an old lady 
ho was said to be well versed in magic, qad who rosi es lady, but 
. av). © : 
(about two hu e I him who he was and gre object of 
as he entere d said that she had expected his coming. She Sg him 
his errand, an à rs that were folded and sealed, and reques tan 
. ma hese Over every opening in the sta ne, “de ne tra followed 
to nal } | en. The advi ; 
days eng an ME #30 ae the milkmaid attempted as 
A few days "the stable, carrying with her a 'antorn, an dat she 
usual to omer en the door, she found that it resisted, ashe out 
As she tried to “current of air coming from the interior i er On 
forced 1t open a thin that she described as a black, cat- “ie Afto 
and with it ked the Sail and the lantern out of her han s ` te 
which knoe i adnally ceased and soon everything was a hom I 
this the trouble A e, belonging to another relative of mine, who n 
At another P a the milk also became blue, _ Here 8 at 
will call Mr. done to find out the cause of the nuisance, an ad 
everything ho as said to know something of such mat Pr amd 
jaat a man ‘ed the osition of a railway guardian in tho ne Fiend or 
hood, was consulted, This man advised Mr, K zot to lend or 
hood, wan. np from anybody for the next few days, an al Mr. K— 
puy aba might be offered to him as a gift or on he kept his 
anything taak, as he was told, and for several days ob P aany 
promised oh > h during that time his place was visi 7 ted to 
promise, alt ad. the most extraordinary requests and w ie from 
people who soit ° f things. Thus for instance, a woman set being 
the will with a pot and wanted oma ttha village, but not 
the villag o be had a 3 
of course well sat a Peor MI were refused, but one day a man 
at tho house of a beautiful watch-dog for sale. K. 2 wo sa ove 
camo and offere “ined that this would: be just the thing } “the dog. 
of fine dogs, von nee he forgot his promise, and boug “apparent 
That night the best cow in his stable died without any app 
a 


. now 
ah il rdian was therefore consulted again, and he 
The railway guardi: 


j j s 
dvised Mr. K to collect some samples of milk from all the COW 
aadyis . ° 
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in the stable, to mix it in a il i 
' ; in a pan, and to boil it over a slo 
aa a ie was boiling to whip it with a broom. ees 
ae eae ata to allow all ae milk to evaporate, as if he did so 
_the sorcerer,—but to throw away th i 
having boiled it down to a small i E E 
tity. This w i 
done, and soon after the ouble a a 
le, ceased ; but now comes t] 
curious part of the story. A few da is boili T 
L : ys after this boiling and wh 
ping, Mr. K. met the man who sold him th i 1 that 
his face was covered with red str eee ae ee 
; | eaks and scars, as if he h 
irae ns coe with a broom, and being asked about oa 
av i i l 
a. m Ei uae answer, and finally said he had 
The above may seem im 
possible and absurd,—so in fact 
rie niet me, if I had not investigated the ee ee 
oe it ae ea and did not know the persons connected wih it: 
ae pene for all that. These persons are all respectable and 
ah 7 ae ee ath gee their veracity there cannot be 
: ubt. explanation of these phenomena seems to lie i 
the unity of the spiritual principle, the evil as well as fey sd. j 


H. 


INTRODUCTION TO ASTROLOGY. 


sear 1s probably not one subject which is so ill understood, 
coat ch so many people pretend to know, and.on which so 
: y k to express an opinion, as the subject of Astro- 
By: : ndian proverb truly says that there is no man who is 
nae Ae vot a physician and an astrologer; and it is equally true 
oe i : < subject which is so ill understood as these two. The 
ii i at the broad medical and astrological principles are so 
pany that everybody of necessity learns a few of these, but expe- 
Eo a in mastering all of them, l f 
would be interesting to note the various subjects with which 
a o Persons with well pd intuitions 
ee om to make correct predictions of events. The Yogis 
ee : ae this description. Their peculiar knowledge is cer- 
Pe y ae e result of any study of astrological works. We also 
fa ey er class of men who imitate them, and also make 
8 a mg, statements. Birmingham gold is often taken for sterling 
oe ; n silver for pure silver; and we have a variety of in- 
r or stones, white, red and green, that are often mistaken for 
AR rubies and emeralds. The world is full of this dual 
= oe of things. Every department of true knowledge has its 
a erior counterpart ; and so we have a number of men who poss- 
sing no occult powers, but securing the help of a few elemental 
spirits, practise imposition on the ignorant public. But the world 
not without a touchstone to detect the hollowness of their pre- 
Haag aes men will give a few correct particulars regard- 
ma emo : past events, a great many particulars regarding pre- 
PA E > one or two particulars regarding the immediate 
i ? and no particulars at all about the distant future. I 
ave known such men and tested the truth of their statements. 
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They pretend to be astrologers. Some of them carry no books at all 
and make amazing statements touching past events in prose and 
verse in an extempore, sing-song fashion and without the least effort, 
even though the questioner is a perfect stranger; while others 
show you some huge antique cadjan book and pretend to read from 
its pages. This was exactly the way in which Colonel Olcott’s ques- 
tions were recently answered by the Brahman Astrologer who pre- 
tended to read from the pages of the works of the Great Bheemakavi 
(vide the May namber of the Theosophist). I am sure that neither 
Colonel Olcott nor his intelligent friends ever had a look into the 
book to see whether what was read out was really written there, 
and if so, whether the writing was not a fresh one. In all these 
cases the astrologer, if he is one at all, doggedly refuses to allow 
others to look into his book; for, he says, he is not permitted by 
the book deity to do so.* There is a still more wonderful man in 
Pondicherry at present, who pretends to read from the works of 
Nandikeswara. Such astrologers are making vast sums of money. 
The statements they make are really puzzling ones. But for these 
and the way in which they are made, the utter want of preparation 
and the like, I should have been inclined to discard the conjec- 
ture of the help of the elemental spirits. Let those who would 
object to this, examine the matter and then pronounce an opinion. 

Nothing can be more amusing than to find young men taking up 
astrology as their first subject of attack in their public utterances. 
It is a subject to which they pay little or no attention except for 
purposes of ridicule. To all questions as to how they prove this 
statement or that, their one ready reply is that their common-sense 
tells them so. ‘They forget that common-sense is a sense which 
changes in its nature as one advances in his study, and it changes 
so much that the common-sense of one age is different from the 
common sense of another age, the common sense of one nation 
or of one individual is different from the common-sense of 
another nation or individual. Where proof is advanced by a 
few, it is equally interesting to examine it. The proof is that 
such and such astrologers made such and such predictions, and that 
the predictions have failed—and ergo, astrology is no science! It 
is evidently taken for granted that the astrologer was really learned 
in the science, and that there were not those numerous errors of 
data to mislead him. 

Another objection to the science is that astrologically the for- 
tunes of two persons born at the same moment of time, but in the 
opposite quarters of the globe, must be the same, but that they 
cannot be and are vot the same. Here is an ignorance betrayed 
regarding the elementary principles of the science. It is true that 
the planetary positions are nearly the same except for the small 
matter of parallax. But itis not the planets alone that go to 
shape one’s fortunes. Time of birth, which is represented by the 
Lagna, or the rising sign, has a great deal to do with it. In other 
words, because the local times of the two places are different, the Lag- 


ddd gn ng 

* In Col. Olcott’s case the book was not withheld from inspection, but the friends 
present who could read Telugu had frequent opportunities to examine the MSS, 
as is stated ia the article in quostion,— kd, | 
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nas must be different; for whenth ; 7 
e e P et bd - 
18 1n contact with the horizon bere reese stage: Leo, for instance, 


will be in contact with the horizon of our exact antipodes at the samé 


see 
a i a Don 18 whether the Lagna is the same for 
are P i - No; the Lagna 18 & point in the ecliptic which is 

equator, The planes of the horizon of the two 


the Lagi i 
latitude. ‘or ia places with a difference of either longitude or 
That i sa o have the same Lagna at the same time. 
a great deal to do with sh O* space, Irrespective of the planets, had 
new ‘revelation to cee pea oe of a nativity will be a 
presently. A horoscopic nee a ee peas to this subject 
sents both local time or Lagna and planetary positi 
What then is Astrology or Horoscopy > y positions 


what its bounds? Here is the author’s definition of horoscopy 


o RUT HET qisgan g 
Kaag TE uae ih 
e TU TANET TT 
day a Puma to be the sciénce of Ahoratri ot the science of 
multiples of which pres Phy he ig visible divisions of time— 
i ; CKS, months a ae 
whl gir hoary minutes seconde Teed io 
of Ree eee oe dropped, the term has assumed the sha $ 
the weed and Feee says that Hora Shastra treats of the effects of 
E eats nye a Pir in his previous birth; so 
i , n 1S born, it becom i R 
ae certain pleasures and paine for o od aa 
nas sae ES cast into the cosmic region in one birth” oe ras 
= tea ~ ae fruits in other births according to their a 7: 
disputed ie in a at tali ei a ee Ui touching the me 
9 ran sus free-will. . Perg i 
ta es oer att even the minutest eventi Bae lite ne n 
certain OT PE á puppet in the hands of 
TOv x Se tms error has evidently been the 
n aoe of cases in' which well-projected ete ara 
3 > ions have been thoroughly discomfited ain parti 
a ae 1er school hold that a man isa free agent eine oe 
he Mi ing impracticable for him if only proper means are ste ved 
ee a a f This error again has been the result of the ane 
ee oT act that even ‘ill-projected ‘efforts in palica 
S prove sometimes highly successfnl—the failnres, if anv 
g accounted for by the insufficiency of the meaús empl k 1 any 
fe ace ie man becomes an irresponsible agent; and fn the ther 
ot only bootlessly grieves over hig failures, but pereat hig 
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attempts ; thus putting himself to trouble, expense and vexation 
only to fail again. Now, as regards the former position, it is held 
that man’s present deeds are all the effects of his previons deeds. 
As free agency of any sort is discarded from the question, it would 
follow that these previons deeds are the effects of still earlier and so 
on, ad infinitum, or till we are brought to a state of cosmic evolu- 
tion when differences of states and conditions were infused into 
human souls by the Creator. Such a condition of irresponsibility 
is opposed to reason, opposed to progress, and equally opposed to + 
divine and human law.. It is a doctrine pernicious in the extreme. 
As regards the latter view, if man can wholly shape his own for- 
tunes, how are we to account for the phenomena of suffering virtue 
and triumphant vice in certain cases—for the former reaping no 
rewards and the latter escaping punishment ? ‘The true explanation 
shows the former as being the effect of previous karma, and assures 
us that for the latter the man will suffer in his next life. Taking 
entire human life into consideration, our opinion is that man is a 
slave of the effects of his past deeds, but a free agent as regards 
fresh independent deeds—deeds which are in no way directed to 
thwart, to arrest, to alter, or in any way to modify or remould effects 
of his past karma. But if he wishes to move along with the current, 
he may do so, and the course will become more easy and more smooth. 
This view will account for three things: (1), the many apparently 
unaccountable failures of attempts even when the means employed 
have been good ; (2), the easy success that had attended many an 
effort when the means employed were weak ; (8) the success which in 
certain cases appears proportionate to labor. In the first caso, the 
attempt was one’ aimed at moving against the current of fate; in 
the second case it was one of moving down witb the current ; and 
in the third case it was motion on still water, where alone free 
human agency can display itself. A 
Having premised so much, we may now procced a step further 
and state that where the current is a weak one running with the 
course of a Leena, it may be opposed, and such opposition may 
be either direct or oblique, according to the fitness and strength of 
the means employed; but the task will become a difficult 
one if the course to be resisted flows with the course of a 
Tigris. The question is purely a questiono! karmic dynamics—eflects 
of past karma as opposed to present karma. ‘l'o oppose force, ono 
must first possess a knowledge of its strength and direction of 
action, and’ secondly, a knowledge of the proper means to be 
employed for the purpose. The former knowledge is supplied to 
man by astrology, aud the latter by such works as the Karmavipaka 
Grandha, The means prescribed in the latter consist of gifts, of 
Japa (psychic training or development), and certain fire ceremonies 
having an occult significance. Of course on the other hand where 
the current is irresistible the attempt to oppose it becomes futile. 
How can a person ever hope to win success in a field when he is 
ignorant of the direction of attack as well as the strength of his 
enemy ? Astrology not only points out to him his enemies but his 
friends as well, whose help he might scek and obtain. By point- 
ing out fields where there are friends and fields whore there are 
| 8 
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foes, astrology indirectly shows him neutral field 
oe é aut s where man’s free 
ger i its full scope of action and where success is proportionate 
The next important question for consideration i inati 
° . l $ } 
wae crear if my, e aaa planets A eee 
rs and enjoys the fruits of his past k he 
question asked is what part the pl : si 
d planets play in such hu 
suffering and enjoyment. Here again ae in astrolog oa 
ere eo Ha two ee The one admit active ae 
s, and the other, denying it, state that th 
blindly and mechanically indicate tha ae ae 
In support of the latter view it is st t a ie a te 
and enjoyment are directly cat $ n if ee 
then to admit active agenc a th ae ce Ga 
not only superfluous, but PA Pes et a ee a 
because, they say, he suffers for hi k: ae i n a : 
his having caused a similar afflicti n i a 
birth, and not because M ars secu j J Dra e 
ascendant, or Lagna, at the moment of birth : ee ae ae 
planetary positions only indicate and do i cs sine payin 
suffering or enjoyment. These people fr See ge li 
cannot conceive the e of a a pa 
AS cause acting independently and with full force. 
me Eanes bee pee 2 a Sa A which is the immediate 
ect 0 es. is peculiar combination of causes 
quite incomprehensible to us, is a feature which distin she. 
t 2 stingui 
7 Swale Limca gee me ee quote an instance z a 
: o pass through a human i ation ; 
Ashta (eight) Vasus brought on hemel er a aie cee the 
ee seven were allowed to return to Swarga immediate] 
: ter n ; Raja Santanu goes out on a hunting excursion raa 
i anga, ii ae vA a n of the Ganges, on condition of 
quit him the moment he op 
a of disposing of the issue of their union. A N e 
ale aaa rie mother throws the first seven of them into the 
ech = a ing puts up with this for the love of the lady. He can 
ae he 1inhumanity nolonger, and so he resists in the eighth case ; 
bt ne quits her lord, leaving the babe—thefuture Bheeshma of 
e Mahabharat. Again, King Dasaratha goes out to hunt and 
enters a dense forest ; hearing some gurgling sound in his 
en and mistaking it for that made bya wild elephant in 
ae ahs oe water, he discharges his arrow in that direction 
a s ie a o was dipping his bowl into the stream to carry 
es seh A ie parents at some distance. The cries of the dying 
nae w the king his error, and he at once proceeds to the lad’s 
ather and entreats pardon. This venerable old man expires on the 
pot, pronouncing a curse on the king—or rather reading the king’s 
ate—that in his old age he shall die a similar death from grief on 
ata of separation from his own son, Meanwhile Vishnu himself 
raws on his own head the curse of a human incarnation, attended 
with much suffering caused by separation from his wife, on account 
of the sage Bhrigu, whose wife he killed when she refused to deliver 


ae pape SE 
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ath an Asnra who had sought her protection. The Devas, 
h from Ravanaand his giant hosts, proceed to Vishnu 
and entreat relief. As Brahma had granted to Ravana the boon of 
exemption from death from all creatures but men and monkeys, “nd 


as Dasaratha had prayed to Vishnu for the blessing of a son, 


Vishnu enters on his human incarnation as Rama, the son of 
ts his kingdom and 


Dasaratha. From family dissensions he qui 

enters the forest of Dandaka with his bride. Grieved at his son’s 
departure, Dasaratha dies. Ravana carries away Seceta, and Rama 
is grieved at her loss. He proceeds to Lanka, slays his enemy, and 


recovers his wife. f 
Most of the eminent astronomers of the East and West believed 
Moon, and double planets—the one being 


in a double Sun, a double 
the Sthula, or the physical one, and the other the Sukshma, or 
the astral one. ‘The difficulty in conceiving activeagency as pos- 


sessed by the planets when viewed in the light of huge inert balls 
will be removed when we suppose that each planet possesses & soul, 
Besides, there is nothing repugnant to our mind in the idea that 
the planets together form a body of executive officers charged with 
the duty of rewarding and punishing humanity for their past 
karma by the command of the Most High, who at the same time 
allows each man the chance to improve hisown condition by making 
him a frec agent in many matters. A man is beaten for theft 
by the order of the magistrate. He suffers for his karma—the 
deed of theft. But the whipping officer is an active agent. 
ake another instance: A man does valuable service to the 
state; the sovereign commands a local officer to invest the person 
with the order of knighthood ; the officer obeys ; the officer no 
doubt is an active agent, though the honor was the immediate 
effect of the person’s services. We therefore hold that planets 
not only indicate human destinies, but bring about such destinies. 
The world is a mixed field of honor, of punishment, and of 


And the planets are the rewarding and chastisivg 
hen man exercises his free will 


up to his wr 
suffering muc 


probation. 
officers, and meddle in no way W 


within its own sphere. . 3 
The same idea might be represented 1n another way : planetary 


activity is the total activity of a number of forces, some for good 
and some for evil, and while a man’s karma leads him into the one 
force or the other, there are other forces by a knowledge of which 
man may benefit himself, though it may not be his lot to be drawn 
into any of them by his past karma. If this were not the correct 
view of the part played by the planets, a large portion of the science 
of astrology, in which man is advised to avail himself of such and 
such planetary positions for particular purposes, would become 
useless. The planets therefore can be made to do more than the 
work of jailors and rewarding officers, For instance, 10 the fourth 
chaptap (Rrihot Tetakan) which treats of Nisheka (conception), a 
avail himself of particular planetary positions if 
he desires an excellent issve; Parasara, who was a great astronomer 
and astrologer, finding that such an hour for Nisheka had approach- 
ed, joined a boatman's daughter in an island on the Jumna, an 
the issue was the great Vedavyasa. A Brahmin astrologer under 
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similar circumstances 


í joined a potter's dan hter, and the i 
the great Salivahana. p 5 3 dD C 18Sue Was 


That man is not altogether 
Shakespeare in one of his 
It” He ý. 

“AN tho world’s a stage, 
And al! the men and women m 
They have their exits and their 
And ono man in his time p 
His acts being seven ages,’ 


Again, while the heaven 
microcosm. In other words, 
representing the Universe 
an active world within. 

ofa Yogi. Occult scienc 


crely players; 
entrancos, 
lays many parts, 

’ 


Such a world is 
e treating of this subject says :— 
aimp 
ECECINGPICCIRET 
ERE EIRUEEEE E IK 
TNS a : 
Ataa: 

{Tf the Pranavayu (vital air) can be taken to 

eight sorts of music will be heard, (clairaudiently) and fire, lightning, 
stars, the moon and the sun will become visible (clairvoyantly. ) 
Again, in Cbapter IV, already referred to, Varaha Mihira says 


that menstrual discharges occur in women when Mars and the 


Moon approach each other. In connection with this subject 
the anthor of Saravali says as follows :— 


the Sushmnanadi 


UCT ag TT 
MRFAATT SYAN | 
TTAMA SET , 
RITTAA | | 
“The Moon is water and Mars js fire 


mixture of fire and water, and whe 
catamænia appear in women.” 


/ EASA 
Ha Te Aa aT | 
C% * p 


ire; bile isthe result of a 
n bile mixes with the blood, 


So that with the chango that is going on without, there ig a 
change Going on within, and every clement or part of man’s physical 
body has its representative in the heavens. Such being the case, 
there zs a subtle connection, imperceptible because subtle, between 
the conditions of the planets and the stars above and those of man 


elow. | | N. CHIDAMBARAM Iyer. 
(To be continued). 


7 
[November 


a free agent is an idea caught by 
well known passages in “As You Like 


8 form the macrocosm, man is the 

each man is a little world exactly 
- While all seems quiet without, there is 
visible to the inner sight 
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Conyespondande. 


AURA OF TREES. 


The following communication from G. N. C. should be alae 
the article to which it refers, and with some further notes by i : 
Coopooswamy in Col. Olcott’s article in the _Present pears P 1o 
paragraph is from a communication by M. Louis Figuier to the Année 

jentifi 78. 
aer o in the See number of tho Theosophist Mr. V, Sure A 
has explained some of the Hindu customs on the theory that na oh 
an aura peculiar to them. In this connection it will be a ing : 
read the following quotation from the Amrita Bazar Patrika. ee 
German publication contains a description of a new electric P an i r 
has been christened Phytolacca electrice, which possesses strong y min e 
electro-magnetic properties. In breaking a twig E al a 
shock that resembles the sensation produced by an indaction coil. A ai 
ments made on this plant showed that a small compass was a by : 
at a distance of about twenty feet. Ona near approach the needle vi ay lz 
and finally began to revolve qaite rapidly. The phenomenon was iy es e 
in reverse order on receding from the plant. The energy of the in cae 
varied with the time of the day, being strongest at about two o'c 
P. M. and becoming almost nothing during the night. Jt was also mn y 
increased in stormy weather, and when it rains the plant seems to be at 
It is said that no birds or insects are ever seen on or about this plant. 
The soil where it grew contained no magnetic metal like iron, cobalt, or 
nickel, and it is evident the plant itself possessed this electrical property. 
Those who are too ready to regard every custom of the Hindus as es 
superstition will find much to learn in the recent discovery. Orthodox 
science refuses to admit the existence of the odic aura; but ay 
that some species of plant have been found possessed of that oo 
electricity which is recognised by it, our scientists would do : 
examine the subject of this Ss said to be given out by animals an 

ll known to the Hindus.” o, , 

P eE levels of the Organ Mountains in Brazil grow whole 
meadows of plants which seem endued with a sort of vital o 
D’Assier reports that if one strikes with a whip those nearest his pat 1a 
shiver will run over the entire meadow, as though every stalk wero 
bending under the breath of a mysterious wind. 


MOKSHA. 


gapatam) sends us the following dialogue on the attainment 
of ich oe ue attain Moksha without a teacher ? No, 
cannot. Where then is the teacher to be found P Heis ae ALS, 
and is shining in our hearts. Can we sce him or feel him P ` i 
cannot see him with our physical cye nor feel him with our ae 
body, but we can both see and feel him with the spiritual soul only. Why 
cannot we sec him with our pbysical eye? Because he is formless, nea 
ble spirit. Has he then no form? He has not any material, aes 
form, but is perfect wisdom, unlimited knowledge, great light, an 
eternal happiness. To explain his form or glory to unother, Occu Bis 
teaches, is as foolish as for a man to attempt to cross a great ocean val 
the help of a small plank, and his form therefore is such as eae Ma 
compared with anything in this world. When can a man then fully 


gta OPES Lee 
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know him? When he is one wi ; 
is Moksha? It is becoming e E aa a 


then only he beco: i 
What is the way p - AANEEN: How can he become an Adwaitee ? 


It is hot possible to ni o 

C explain in a word or in 1 
oe study Occultism well and find out the Secret Beek puerta 
nly practically known to initiates, ` ath, which is 


Are there an 

; y Adwaitees who have obțai . 

A . l ave Obtained this Moksh: 

“ue Aba or Sadhus are often scen in India, and Sera a 

a SS ei ai Re this fact among Hindus, and therefore the 
` ere e Py pE ans 

Blavatsky- entirely LaLa aa upon that respected Madame 


a ec, Cama cannot be obtained without the assistance 

ee ere understand from the foregoing explanations that 

ee a ram nee oe does he teach us? IIe will speak 
ur out mouth and our soul will hear him with t f 

S a F mystery which is not to be commonly ee 
e patiently felt after by the divine spirit within us. If we 


persevere one day th : : : : 
Wi dua cecaant light, solution will come, bathing our souls in a fload 


A Hindu” writes as follows on the or subject ms 


S ; . 

Ath whick. in order to attain Moksha, we must find out the real 

al aeea ads to eternal happiness, and if we then travel along it 

Sete : gar tae trouble not to go out of the way, we can surely 
it goal. ere is no second or third ASRI 

and weih rd party to assist or sav s; 

N alee need not trouble ourselves about Divinity or Divino 

oe tee an oe in worshipping a ae it. But it seems to 
: re erroneous, an ill gi 1 

from our experien ’ will give two instances, one 

ce and ; ae ee 
sa ears as nd another from our Shastras in, order to point 


Briana eine be duly paid his wages, yet if he neglect his work 
A srespect to his master, he will one day lose his employment ; 
send way some Rishees who were in contemplation in Ti 

one day argued as follows :— | i 


co Ji 

e o ada alone we obtain Moksha, and if we tako no pains 
Divinity.” gin, and we are therefore neither assisted nor benefited by 
beantifal Pein ne Iswara appeared to them in the form of anes 
es ee = aS BOON AS the Risbis saw them, they lost ibet 
way they iust iheir T them with evil intent in their hearts. In this 
e ; eir hanan. This story is perhaps allegorical, 

1 must be eternal. pe Boren but 


t 


t 


CLAIRAUDIENCE, 


Tuere isa village called Chhatn i | ; 
ag na about eight miles f 
E Anold somsn with her ‘gon fazed oe ee 
E E A a a grandson about 14 years old, lived thee This 
ono day to col is £ ilag 
an a n A collect D oi his tenants ata village about ten 


suddenly awakened by groans and p 
son. She immediately arose from her bed and told h 
others about the fact, and felt very anxio 
safety. Harly in the following morning 
servant, was sent out to the village wh 
but they did not find him there, an 
knowledge of him. The b 
mother, mistrusting that something was wrong, cause 
lodged at the nearest Police station. 
Police, and after nearly a fortnight the body 
found closed up in a gunny bag, and considera 
been buried near t 
of about six miles from the village of his tenants, and ne 
miles from Chhatna, where the old woman heard the cries. 
the perpetrators of the deed has yet been found. : 


be quite reasonable to anticipate that the sensitive mo 
murdered son's bhûta, in due time, revelations as to t 
A good clairvoyant might also do the sa 
murdered man from t 
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On the third night after the son left the house the old woman was 
iteous crica for help uttered by her 
er grandson and 
us about her son’s life and 
the grandson, escorted by a 
ere the man went to collect rents, 
d the villagers all denied any 


oy returned home with the servant, but the old 
d information to be 


Strict search was made by the 
of the missing man was 


bly decomposed. It had 


he bed of a small stream named Joyponda at a distance 
arly sixteen 


No trace of 


BANKOORA, } - 
92nd April 1885. f I. N. BISWAS, F. TS 


Note. —A case of “ clairaudience,” or psychic hearing. In snch instances it would 
ther should receive from her 


he identity of his murderers. 
me by getting the necessary clue to the 
he aura left by him in an article of clothing .— Ed. 


eee 
HAvigw s. 


FIVE YEARS OF THEOSOPHY.* 


rit has rendered a valuable service in compi- 
ling, from the first five volumes of the Theosophist, this portly book of 
557 pp. 8vo, with a Glossary of Oriental terms, for the convenience of 
Western readers. The work has been done with judgment, and the 
selections cover a wide portion of the feld of research with which our 


Society concerns itself, 


Basu Moni M. CHATTE 


i 


INDIAN ROMANCE.T 


Tre three most efficacious aids to popularize the Sanskrit Revival in 
Romance, and the Drama, and our best wishes go with 


India, are Music, 
every worthy effort in these directions. The work before us 18 & vivid 
resentation, in the form of romantic story, of the stirring scenes 1n 


the life of Chandrahasa, King of the triple Kingdom of Chendanavatt, 
Kavala and Kanthala. The anonymous writer depicts with true Oriental 
glow of imagery the ancient Aryan land, its people, and their social life. 
No Western pen, save a poet’s, would have been likely to have written the 
following fervid description of awakening Nature in this Eastern clime :— 

“Grimson suffused the East; the stars faded; a cool breeze stirred; the 
lotus expanded; the young bees hummed; the Chakkra birds paired ; the 


Mystical, Philosophical, Theosophical, Historical, and 
tho Theosophist. London : Reeves nnd Turner, 1885. 


A Romanco. Madras : C. Foster & Co. 
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blue lily drooped; and the sun i : : 

tain, as if ; An in radiant glory climbed the Enster z 
are s if to see whither the encamped hosts of his enemy, Darkness, had 
ae apn olari runs throughout the book, and the story is 
devote his alein, pees make the reader wish that the Author ae ht 
ranean ae e production of other similar stories of the olden 
eer e Aryan Mother was still breeding kewicehkidie 


1 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mnr. Tuxaram Tatyva’s repri : | 
eects s reprint of Wilkins’ T ati 
ee v: between one and two oe eee 
ow hi Di e ie shortly issue the new and improved om ‘lati cof 
Friends of Theos. J and cognate topics, with a Preface by Col ‘Olcott 
lation of the sood Mes ao do their utmost to: promote the ae 
. aram S 3 . ° n 
go towards the creation of a Aes a i a entire nett proceeds 


Mr. C. ; ae | 
ly ae ee contributing to the columns of Light a thoroug! 
Po per e ` j ion of E. von Hartmann’s Der Spiritualismus whi h 
Pa ave been inferred from the notices that have ap vd 
mus—perhaps the most masterly monograph npon he aib 


ject up to the present ti j 
a present time. It isto.appear, when complete, in pamphlet 


A MARVEL lity ise 
ie o ee e iS eae Edition of the Gita 
Tee ia eee acters—published at Bombay. Its si a 
5 x inches—makes it most portable, while its durability aa beans 


are assured by its bei : . , 
cs e stoutly bound in crimson silk. Best of all, the 


LA SCIENCE - OCCULTE, BY LOUIS DBAMARD. 


' Tur above i tla 
ire oe e title of the pamphlet in which M. Dramard has 
ee tho Esoteric Doctrine that appeared in 
ar anes ae bes whole forming a masterly synopsis of the bod 
various Theos ht itra hag which has been recently sct forth iy 
a ce i 118 - After a shòrt Introduction, M. Dramard gives a 
description of the S Baa o o rannan end then goes on to give a 
pamphlok nitha Tn Principle, the Law of Karma, ete. ; ending his 
his work i | s ion on Theosophy and the Theosophical Society 
literature as th i ae p forms a most valnable contribution to ue 
show law the author, avoiding ex cathedrt statements, is careful to 
wipdeen-seent Traa theories put forward dovetail with the results of 
ientific investigation as well as ancient tradition ; forming ag 
. yn 


they do, the complemen i 
ado, : t and | . 
and justification of the ue, i iu a oe ee and: the ex peeayey 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE THEOSOPHIST. 


NOVEMBER 1885. 


THE SANSKRIT REVIVAL. 


The September number of this journal contained, —in the report of Babu 
Dina Nath Gangocly of Col. Olcott’s visit to Berhampore, Bengal,—an account 
of a public meeting at that place to assist Babu Krishna Gopal Bhakta, in 
his proposed colossal work of translating the Highteen Mahapoorannas, com- 
prising 400,000 Slokas, or verses. From tbat very eminent scholar Col. 
Olcott has received a letter of thanks for the address he delivered upon 
that occasion, in which the following passage occurs: “I feel quite iu- 
adequate to express my thanks to you for the kind interest you have 
shown in the advancement of my undertaking, in the proposed publication 
of the“ Ashtadas Mahapuranas,” and I hope with your wonted love for 
ure you will be good enough to see that success may 
which represents a cause common to us both. Every 
one who has the least Aryan blood in him ought to be grateful to you for the 
good you have been doing to the country.” 
Another labor of the first importance has 


India.” This name 1 
proposed publication, as the Raja Sastrier is known 88 perhaps the greatest 


Pandit living of his school. T'he work will comprise 30,000 granthams (cou plets) 
and involve such large expense that help is asked of all who are disposed to be 
patrons of Sanskrit scbolarship. Sums of Jess than Rs. 10 will be trented as 
donations; to those contributing ten Rupees and upward the quarterly 
instalments of the work will be sent as issued.. Publication to begin as sovg 


as 200 subscribers’ names are registered. 


FRANCE. : . 
e of M. L. A. Cakagnet, the world-known veteran 
experimentalist and author of Mesmeric works, the sole surviving Honorary 
Fellow of the '’beosophical Society in France, is already widely known. ‘The 
collection of portraits at Adyar bas been enriched by the addition of the 
shotograpbic likenesses of M. Cahagnet and his wife, the very remarkable 
« Adéle,” through the kindess of M. L, Lechaud, F. T. 
S of Paris. We are informed by M. L., B. Lecomte, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Swedenborgian Society of Argenteuil, founded in. 1853 by M, 
Cahagnet, that a subscription is opened for the erection of & monument ta 
the beloved deceased. Col. Olcott will be most happy to forward any 
sums sent him for this object. 


 gelyes to M. M. Villot; rentier, à St, Leu Taverny, (Seine-et-Oise.) 
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MADAME BLAVATSKY, 


As in India so in Ẹ 
urope, the attack 
only to have strengthened the regard of aetna open ns Fore ae seem 
sc 


unani 

time the vindiontin na uion Pee Convention 
indication of her ch 1. 
ee ) character, so cruelly and 


GORAKHPUR. 


The following ch 
. le anges were de i 
heosophical i made in the office-bearers of . . 
r. A ay r a meeting of 13th Sepienibor aie T nae 
ya g bakur Ganesh Singh, retired on departure on 
arture on 


leave; Treasur 
ve ; surer and Library l ; 
duties as Joint Beorol arian, Thakur Sankar Siflha, in addition to his 


RAMPORE (BEAULEA H.) 


Babu Sirish Chand R i 
Dard Ansis e ora ROY, Secretary, reports that at i 
Babu ee Pecan Toe Aa during the nbscnes of the Bot 
te 2 jee, Babu Barod i nt, 
Omciate in his place, Also that Mr. P, Brühl shall ero’ Pea 
7 F iden 


nee 


A. J. Cooper-Oakle e 
y, B. A., presided. The (ha; i 
for his able and | p . e Chairman thanked tł 
adire : earned lecture, and wound up with an instructive pees 
I beg to add a few facts i iti ia 
Sees i s in addition to th . 
A tributed certain money-prizes—given by the woi] Te aoo aM 
cte r. 


ppreciated by 
» he said, result 


has left a wonderfull 
args y deep impression i i 
l . on th ; 
The Gale with more love and zeal to olen tou eats 
flowers by double be ae enthusiastic over the lectare’ that tk A h 
heir love and S a aes k Eo venerable head of the Colonel A a oe 
ed f 88 towards him. ‘On the 30 S EE ee 
rom Anantapur, when the members of the Brangh mee adie tee 
TYE p0 ouching 
ancient town as often as he conl i 
and give He could. He was then decked with ae 
of advice one The Venerable President-Founder re ied ts fe oe 
eparted to the Railway Station to go o. Madran T è 
. . tne 


the feeling that the . 
: y had en ; : 
dear and respected President 2 $ Plossing in the conversation of their 
ae " | sae Tecate r BE) A ma, $ 
poopy to a a o P KESAVA PILLAT, | 
ae tt ole Secretary, Gooty T, Š. 
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THE ANANTAPUR THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. — 


Ata meeting of members of the Theosophical Society held at Anantapur on 


this 29th day of September 1885, the President- Founder in the chair, 
I. It was moved by Mr. M. Vizairachavuln Nayudu, and seconded by 


. Mr. A. Gopalsami Naidn, that a Branch of the Society be formed under the 
name of “'The Anantapur Theosophical Society.” 


Carried unanimously. 
II. lt was moved by Mr. K. Seshyya Chetty, and seconded by Mr. G.S. 


Abbayi Nayndu, that the bye-laws of the Parent Society be temporarily 
adopted and the following gentlemen appointed a Committee to draft bye- 
laws :— 

Messrs. K. Seshyya Chetti, V. E. Sudersana Mudaliar, and M. Subbrama- 
nia Iyer. 

Carried unanimously. 

Sere The election of officers being next in order, the following were duly 
elected : 

Mr. K. Seshyya Chetti, President; Mr. M. Subbramania [yer, Vice- Pres?- 
dent; Mr. V. E, Sudersana Mudaliar, Secretary and Treasurer ; Messrs. 9S. 
Kandyya Pillai, K. Srinivasa Rau, and A. Kachapasvara Iyer, Councillors, 

The President-Founder then gave some instructions as to the working of 
the Association, and there being no other business, the meeting adjourned, 


ANANTAPUR, } V. E. Supersana MUDALIAR, 
29th September 1885. Secretary. | 
Approved. Let Charter issue. 
H, S. Oxrcorr, P. T, 8S. 


RuLes anD BYE-DAWS. 

1. The objects of this Society shall be the same as those of the Thed- 
sophical Society of which it is a branch. 

2. That the objects of this branch may be properly carried ont, its manage- 
ment shall be vested in a Committee consisting of the following officers :—a, 

‘President, a Vice-President, a Secretary and Treasurer, and three Councillors, 
all to be elected annually by the members of the branch. Each of 
them shall hold office for one year only and shall be eligible for re-election. 

3. The President of the Society or, in his absence, the Vice-President, shall 
take the chair at the meeting of the Managing Committee, as well as tho 
ordinary meetings of the Society, and shall deliver an address at the Society’s 
annual meeting, giving a review of the past year’s work and offering 
‘suggestions for the future guidance of the Branch. The President shall have 
the power to nominate any member to an office vacated by death or resig- 
nation, subject to the confirmation of the Society. 

4. The Secretary and Treasurer shall keep a record of all the proceed- 
ings of the Society and shall have charge of all its correspondence. Ho 
ehall also keep an account of the receipts and disbursements of the Society, and 
shall have the power to convene extraordinary, meetings if necessary, with 
the consent of the President. He shall also have charge of the Society's 
library. 

5. The general meetings of the Society shall be held on every Sunday af 
6 r. M, when Theosophical books shall be studied and members shall com- 
municate to each other any information of value which they may bave acquired 
during the course of the week. 

6. Any member absenting himself without sufficient canse for a period of 
one month from the meetings of the Society shall be reported, after due warn- 


ing, to the President-Founder for indifference. 
7. Every member shall pay a monthly subscription of not less than four 


annas to further the objects of the Society. ei 8 
8. Therules of the Society can be altered at the annnal general meeting of 


the Society, and also at extraordinary general meetings convened for the pur- 


pose, but at no other time. 
. 9.. Any member whose conduct is considered by the Society to be disgrace- 
ful, shall, after full enquiry on behalf of the Society, be expelled if found 


guilty, subject to the confirmation of the Président of the Parent Society, 
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10. Any member desirin i i i 
) g to sever his connection with the Society shall 
aie the one to do so on signifying the same to the Secretary, but such 
r ance shall in no way relieve bim from the solemn engagements into 
which he bas entered at the time of his initiation. 


= lL, The Society shall admi 
of the Theosophical So as members only those that are already Fellows 


12. The special and ordi i : : 
OPTS. ee only. inary business meetings of the Society eball be 
_ Ad. ree members shall form a quorum for the meeti 
ing Committee and five for the special meetings of oo the Manag 


VELLORE, 


The following have been elected office-bearers in this Branch :— 
Mr. C. Ramansuty Naipoo Gaoroo, President, 
j ue SuBRAMIAH GauRoo, Vice-President. 
» V. SooBRAMANIA SASTRIAR, Secretary. 
» G. Supsu Sawmy Iyer, Assistant Secretary. 


SILIGURI. 


This branch has adopted the same set of rul ; 
(published in the July Theosophist.) pare A ANARA Society 


COLOMBO (Ceylon.) 


In connection with the Buddhist Branch Theosophical Soci 
a Library has been formed at the new and PASCE AEE R aie 
Pettah, under the designation of the “ Buddhist” Library. It is expected t be 
of great value to searchers after truth, and the assistance of aj houthinees i 
naan solicited. Gifts of books and other donations will be aanonneed in 
the Society’s weekly Journal, the Sarasavi Sandaresa, and personally ack 
ledged by the Library Secretary, Mr. Peter de Abrew, F. T, 8. eee 


THE “ THEOSOPHIST.” 


The change of size in our Magazine seems to giv i i 
Tookaram Tatya writes that “it is ‘universally SpE oa p A tas 
many tu subscribe.” Other friends express the same opinion The P me 
has been equally kind; as, for instance :— It looks elegant in its new ace 
and may in appearance compare favourably with the I'ritish Magazi ee 
There is much variety in the matter too. We wish our metamor hosed con 
temporary a long and prosperous career.” —[ Tribune—Lahore.] re Th ew 
size is that of the generality of Reviews and Magazines, and is certain! ere 
agreeable to the sight, as also more handy for use than the old one The Jour. 
nal with this number enters upon its seventh year, Its prosperity is E 
with the spread of Theosophy. We wish the Magazine continued succes me 
[Mahratta.] “ It appears in a new and more handy form, which is a decided 
oa seas gil tig ee some purely literary arti- 
bat 1 ‘epay perusal, Besides these there i l 
poten anon onthe mystic sciences and other cognate E ee oe 

I'he proprietors of the Theosophist, have adopted a new and consan t o 
for their magazine. No. 73, Vol VII. contains fourteen articles, some of them 
being very useful and well written, besides correspondence and a een 


various subjects, ; erie 
[Nyáya Sughd] and essays, It is altogether a very useful publication” — 


EES 


Printed by Graves, Cooxson AnD Co. at the Scottish Press, Madras, and Published 


for the Propriet i 
Adyar, Mad sa ors by the Business Manager, Mr. Charles W. Leadbeater, at 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ga The prices of books named in these advertising columns include Indian postage. 
For the accommodation of our subscribers, the Manager of the THEOSOPHIST 
will procure any of these without additional charge, on receipt of price, but 

he particularly requests that all correspondents will give their 


ADDRESSES, CLEARLY WRITTEN, in every letter that they send 
handwriting and imperfect addresses having in many cases cat 


FULL 


illegible 


sed much 


delay, trouble, and loss. All Money Orders to be made payable to the Manager 


at the Adyar Post Office. 
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Isis Unveiled, by H. P. Blavatsky (2 vols.)... ae woe ss 
The Occult World, by A. P. Sinnett (4th ed.) isis the J 
Esoteric Buddhism, by do ne u ” 
The Purpose of Theosophy, by Mrs. A. P. Sinnott... ee 
Hints on Esoteric Theosophy, No L a ah st 
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Do. i ssi s ari a 
Theosophy, Religion, and Occult Science, by Col. H. S. Olcott, P.T.8. 
Five Years of Theosophy ob ae gis A sai 
Man; some fragments of Forgotten History, by Two Chelas in the 

Theosophical Society s we oe 


The Idyll of the White Lotus, by M. C. e oe, 
Light on the Path, by M.©. __... vie se sik in 
Do (for distribution) 10 for we és vee 


The Light of Asia, by Edwin Arnold. 
The Perfect Way; or the Finding of Christ 
Magic; or Practical Instructions for Students of OccnItism —... 
Thoughts on the Metaphysics of Theosophy | _-. oe a 
Paradoxes of the Highest Science ( npublished Writings of 

Eliphas Levi) --- = ss ui a a 
Elixir of Life... ss “a ii $ VE is 
Pearls of Truth, by the Countess Wachtmeister, F. T.S. se 
Epitome of Aryan Morals, by P. Sreenevas Row, F. T. S. 


Do, (Tor distribution) 15 copies As. 8, 100 copies Rs.3-8, 1,000 copies Rs. 


Mona Singh, by D. M. 8. sai ii me 
Fragments of Occult Truth, Nos. 2 to 8 (per set of 7.) 
Do. (mixed Nos.) 16 for _.. ve sri ee 
Report of the Ninth Anniversary of the Theosophical Society... 
Report of the Eighth Anniversary ja vee see wes 
Do. (for distribution) 16 for ies = isi 
l , RELIGION. 
A Buddhist Catechism, by Col. H. 8, Olcott, P.T. S a 

Buddhism, by T. W. Rhys-Davids sas ks 

The Bhagavad-Gita, trans. by J. Davies... dis 
y by Charles Wilkins se 


0. 

The Life of Gaudama, by Bishop Bigande 

Chinese Buddhism, by Edkins ..… se Lia 

Buddhist Birth Stories ... oh sa asi ve 
Catena of Chinese Scriptures, by Beal ... iS is 

Sakya Buddha, by Beal ... a ‘a sie ie ar 
Dhammapada, by do. _... sie ae awe sie nis 
Udanavarga, by Rockhill... “ae sas s KAP iit 
Eesha ap by Boyd... ia a sg ae Å 
Metrical Translation of Sanskrit Authors, by Mair... T 
Hindu Pantheism, by Jacobs o we os fs 


Dathavansa, by Sir Coomaraswamy 


Philosophy of the Upanishads, by Gough... ee e baa 
The Re eons of India, by Barth... . + rr 
Oriental Religions, by Johnson (2vols.) s ni a p 
Vedantism, by Baba Dvijadas Datta 7 a 


Isavasvopanishad, translated by S. Ramaswami Iyer, F. T.S, 
Atma Bodh, translated by B. P. Narasimiah, F. T. 8. a6 2 
The Vedantasara, Sanskrit text in Devanagari characters and trans- 
lations into English, Hindi end Bengali... Ja Gad a 
The Vedantasara, English translation only oT ie ae 
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How to Mapa Organic Magnetism, by Miss ©. L. Hunt ae 3 . j History of Magic, by Joseph Ennemoser (2 vols.) prico et we 8 VU O 
Mesmerism and Clairvova son o i » 100 The Soul of Things, by Prof. William Denton ts te ge 125: 80 
Practical Instructions qe 7 J. B. Dods i a 180 Psychometry, by Dr. J. R. Buchanan _... e 512 0 
The Text Book of Mesmeri imal Magnetism, by J. P. F. Deleuze... 6 0 Q Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries, by Thomas Taylor 8 0 0 
How to Mesmerise, by rast De Williams ... me © 200 ao ou reeves een and Science, by J. W. Drapor 412 0 
nimal Ma, neti í bo nae tee vas 1 eayen an ell, by Emanuel Swedenborg isi ae 3 0 0 
Library of ster : : of. Gregory, in 6 parts .., ae ‘an 4 F i Rational Christianity, by Hngh Junor Browne. _... sa . 3812 0 
ital Magnetic Cure, by a Maonetic pro 0" 10 0 09 Egypt; the Wonders of the Land of the Pharaohs ... „œ 6 0 0 
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thesda, by rs Newton ... si ne ste. GO o Matter and Motion, by Clark Maxwell _.., se j we O12 -0 
Compendium of Astrology, by Narain Row ai A we 0.0-0 
People from the Other igh mae Se ie ee, eh 
A New Basis of Belief in I » 9y Col. H. S. Olcott, P. T. S, 2 0 0 Handbook of Physiognomy, by Rosa Baughan ... ste œ O12 0 
How to Investi rigor tality, by J.S. Farmer oe Palmistry by do 012 0 
sychography, te te p Neier e - i $ i i : Chirognomancy, by do. i a œ 100 
Transcendental Physics, by Zollner aa tee ae 10 0 Palmistry and Chirognomancy (in one Vol. cloth) bee we 280 
loneers of the Spiritual Reformation vee és 300 Art of Judging Character by Handwriting i w 8 2 0 
‘he Scientific Basis of Spirit nal vee she y 9 9 | The Parmenides of Plato, by Thomas Taylor n si we 014 0 
Froof Palpable of Immortalit igs y Epes Sargent an A The Beginnings of Things, by Prof. Tyndall bs ase . 012 0 
The Debatable Land betwen Thi do. sa we «212 0 The Temple of the Rosy Cross, by Dowd.., ase z œ 300 
2 Don Dale Owen es 18 World and the Next, by The Theory of Evolution, by Prof. Huxley (Best modern scientific ; 
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Planchette, the Despair another World by ao, SE GY ee Fe eee 
A E a and Modern Spiritualism. b : res Eat ie œ 38 8 0 How to Conduct a Public Meeting se sis sats œ| 080 
ot Modern Spiritualism, by A. R. Wallace i i 0 12 0 SANSKRIT, 
Self f PHRENOLO GY. ~ The 108 Upanishads, in Telugu characters(never before published 
= -Instructor in Phrenology and Physiolo in one volume) ase get tee e- as - 9 0 0 
ow to Study Phrenology pide BY + . œ 1 8 Q Bhagavad-Gita, (Text only) in Devanagiri Character, (pocket 
A Catechism of Phrenolo a ne ee ; wv 050 edition, bound in crimson silk—a most beautiful little book) . 0 6 0 
Te cnology, its History and Principles |”. . 180 Bhagavad-Gita in Grandha Character with Tamil Meaning for 
Harmony of Phren ology and tha Bte pi $ 05 0 n ey ore austere a ae si a asi ; : 
: uay Character ... ie oa ý sve œ O 6 0 ight on the Path ae se use si sie nee 
How to Read Character .., . i i ve : 180 Pime No. 2, by Dewan Bahadur R. Ragoonath Row sii . 050 
nee tee 7 se $00 = Yogataravali in Telugu character sg a 7 - 0 5 6 
, HEALTH. Series of Authoritative Text-Books of Adwaita Philosophy in Telugu 
i Health Catechism ere 7 characters as under :—- 
he Dice anata Dich, by DEA, Kingsiora a o a E 
Est ve Xe 7 0 tma é 
ae aa roliolic Controversy iia ky ae -- O12 0 Mahavakhya Darpanam vi S i me ee 
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The Secret F Dergo Plam’ Rosary,by Edwin Arnold ` "l : 7 S f Past, Present, and Future of India, by Col, H. S. Olcott, P, T. S. 030 
Across the Zodiac: a S in 27 do BENGALI, 
Mr. Isaacs, a Tale fy Als In 2 Vols., by Percy Greg ? Catechi f Hindui by Nohin K. Bannevies a 0o80 
The Ni ht Sid 0 ern India,by F, Marion Crawford O a ec 1sm or In wsm, y A Sa J oct o.. poe t 
Z 8 1de of Nature, by Mrs. Crowe 3 8 0 Self-Contradictions of the Bible, Part I... = ae . OO 2 6 
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; ees © Cheap editi K ra eee œ» 2 8 9 Prasnottaramala, translated by Bholanath Chatterjee F T, S. .- O 38 O 
Š Strange Story by do. ... ee E. See oar l i TAMIL 
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n Magic, by Lenormant a Gi ; wa 3 : o Light on the Fath i ae oan eae te ow 0 6 @ 
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& a new Library, he has dr 
und suitable. The prices in 
aluo of the books offered in 
ce charged for it, 


awn up the following Lists, 
clnde Postage in all cases. 


per cent. moro than the pi each set amounts to ten 


Library No, I. Price Rs. 25 
Occult World, | 


sychometry Paradoxes of the Ij 
; . : Hige? is 
eee eae Path, Hints D. Esoteric Thee opie a I 
Soteric Buddhism. 0. d. n a 
Buddhist Catechism. How to Mesmerise, by Prof ae = 
ive Years of Theosophy. Theosophy, Religion ana Boao 
2 cience. 


Bha Magic : or Practi 
gavadgita, (Eng.) by Charles Wilkins. dents of o instractions for piu: 
ultism, 


\ Library No. II Price Rs. 50 


The Books of Library No. I and the following :— 


Isis Unveiled. 


Atma Bodh (English.) | The Idyll of the White Lotus, 


ee 
Library No. TII. Price Rs. 75 


The Books of Library No. II and the following 


$ eee 
e 


Palmistry, ; 
Vedantasara, The Purpose of Theosoph 
Chirognomancy, _ | Fregments of Occult Truth N 
Thon. (cheap edition.) ae some Fragments of- are i : 

“v beginnings of Thin 5 . story, en 
Epitome of Ar i The Perfe 

yan Morals. erfect Way: weer 

Isavasyopanishad (English) Christ. J: or the Finding of 


A Strange Story (cheap edition.) 


Thonghts on the M 
à etaphysi 
The Coming Race (Gheap edition.) phy. Physics of Theogo. 


Library No. Iy. Price Rs, 100, 


Books of Library No. III and the following: 


Vedantiam,. 
Mona Singh The Night Sido 

; of N 
Chaldean Magic, Water Cure for the Million 


People from the 

; Othe 

: atter and Motion. Conflict between Religion and Sci 
armenides of Plato, Heredity and kenn L Scienco. 

Theory of Evolution, The Text Book of Me yan Parentage, 

The Perfect Way in Diet, Williams, Sinerism, by Dr, 
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MR. REDWAY’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
A “ Rosicrucian”’ Book. 


400 copies only. In demy 8vo, cloth. Price £1 11s. 6d. 


PHALLICISM. 

Celestial and Terrestrial, Heathen and Christian, its connection with the Rosicrn.- 
cians and the Gnostics, nnd its foundation in Buddhism. With an Essay on Mystic 
Anatomy. By HARGRAVE JENNINGS, author of ‘The Rosicracians.’’ [SUPPLEMENT 
OF ILLUSTRATIONS NOW READY. | 

“This book is written ad clerum, and appeals to the scholar only, and not to the 
multitude. It isa masterly and exhaustive account of that worship of the creative 
powers of nature which, under various names, has prevailed among all the nations 
of antiquity ond of medieval times, alike in Egypt and India, in Italy and Ganl, 
among the Israelites of old, and among the primitive inhabitants of Great Britain 
and Jreland . a most valuable auxiliary to all who care to pursue such a sub- 
ject of inquiry, a subject for which Mr. Jennings is the better fitted on account of 
his long and intimate acquaintance with the RKosicrucians, their tenets, and their 
practices.”—Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliogra pher. 

Just READY. EDITED BY tne Autnors or “Tar Perrect Way.” 
THE VIRGIN -OF THE WORLD. 
(An Hermetic Allegory); ASCLEPIOS (Mystical Discourse upon Initiations) ; 
and FRAGMENTS of HERMES MERCURIUS TRISMEGISTUS. 

Now first translated into English. With Essays, Introduction, and Notes by 
Epwarp MAITLAND and Dr. ANNA KinasrorD. 4to parchment, 10s. 6d. 

*.*Now offered at the subscription price. This collection, together with ‘ Tho 
Divine Pymander,” comprises all the hermetic writings extant, with the exception 
of “ The Book of Nambers.” 

This edition is limited to 200 copies, and is published under the auspices of 


the Hermetic Society. 


In crown 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 
THEOSOPHY, RELIGION, AND OCCULT SCIENCE, 
By Henry S. Otcort, President of the Theosophical Society. 


*,* With Glossary of Indian terms and Inder. 


“This book, to which we can only allot an amount of space quite incommensurate 
with its intrinsic interest, is one that will appeal to the prepared student rather 
than to the gencral reader. To any one who has previously made the acquaintance 
of such books as Mr, Sinnett’s ‘Occnlt World,’ and ‘Esoteric Buddhism,’ or who 
has in other ways familiarised himself with the doctrines of the so-called Theoso- 
phical Society or Brotherhood, these lectures of Colonel Olcott’s will be rich in 
interest and suggestiveness. The American officer is a person of undoubted social 
position and unblemished personal reputation, and his main object is not to secure 
belief in the reality of any ‘ phenomena,’ not to win a barren reputation for himself 
as a thaumaturgist or wonder-worker, but to win acceptance for ore of the oldest 
philosophies of nature and human life—a philosophy to which of late years the 
thinkers of the West have been turning with noteworthy curiosity and interest. 
Of course, should the genuineness of the phenomena in question be satisfactorily 
established, there wonld undoubtedly be proof that the Eastern sages to whom 
Colonel Olcott bears witness do posscss a knowledge of the laws of the physical 
universe far wider and more intimate than that which has been Iaborionsly acquired 
by the inductive science of the West; but the Theosophy expoundcd in this volume 
is at once a theology, and a sociology, in which mere marvels, as such, occupy 
a qnite subordinate and unimportant position. We cannot now discuss its claims, 
and we will not pronounce any opinion upon them; wo will ouly say that Colonel 
Olcott’s volume deserves and will repay the study of all readers for whom the 
bye-ways of speculation have an irresistible charm.”—Jfanchester Examiner, 


In THE Press. EDITED BY THE Autnons or “Tue Perrect Way.” 
ASTROLOC!IE THEOLOCIZED. 
_ By VALENTINE WricEtivus, 1649. Wherein is set forth what Astrologio and the 
light of nature is; what influence the stars have on man, and how the same may bo 


diverted and avoided. Price 7s. Gd. 
*,.* A book for all who admit the power of astral influences, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
By the late Mr. R. H. Horne, Author of “ Orion a 
n large crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d 
SITHRON, THE STAR STRICKEN. 


Allah) from an ancient Ar 


peter — Ee nn i 


Translated (Ala bereket 
Ben UZAIR, of Bassóra. 


“This very remarkable b 
ook, ‘Sithron’ 
satire npon the ancient religions belief of the J 
without homage to tho force, the ar 
writer.”—8t, James Gazette. ` 
Sea tg oa 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pri 7 
: » Cloth, price 7s Gd. 
Bui ae eee ee AS ILLUSTRATED IN PHALLIC WORSHIP 
; ESTROPP. With Introducti TERA] 
Anthor of “ Rivers of Life.” pe ane Dene 


ee 
z a Macic. Ovr op PRINT 
NE Diving Pymanp 
Dorio a 3 ER. OUT OF PRINT 
EORGE 7 g ; 
fi Repway, 15 York STREET, Covent GARDEN, 


CATALOGUE - ce eee oa ye 
‘Antic te ae BOOKS relattng to Ancient Worships, Classical and ; 
T LANES, J ythology, Occult Philosophy and Jt: rote Berea’ sane Oriental 
reatises, Books of Prints, Sc, ysticism, Curious Physiological 


Gratis on application to Mr. George Redway 


—— 
—_—_— a 


address as above. 


THE VEDANTA-SARA. 
rn a ABAMAHANSA SADANANDA JOGINDRA 


10 Commentary of Nrishin a Sa ai wah 3 
pee peat oe in English on Matter ana Spice weca aS: prefizodian TANO: 
© hs. 3, English Edition. i i i 
Value Payable oe 1610n, including postage to any part of India; Rs. 3-4 per 
ale aik ge Speaks of the work in its Number for May 1883: 
> ire nen (translation) is the work of the Editos (Dr. NUNDATAT 


Duore] himself. | ; 

ea pan niso a Prefaco and an Introductory Essay on 
e z a e k De 

BABU Herranat, Dioner, whose Bngltch ve of the indefatigable zeal and industry of 


Y widan , ndering alone i Í 
a very wide circnlation for th a & atone 18 such as is snre to command 
x ; e b .?? $ anc 
Musjid Bari Street, Calcutta. ook.” Apply with cash to HEERALAL Dnote 127, 
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ARYAN MISCELLANY. 
I 
SAMBEIT A. SERIES 
The Brihat Samhita of Varaha Mihira. 


HIS w i 
work is a complete Rystem of Natural Astrology treating of over 100 


varieties of subjects exccedingly ; ing i 
Physics, G a recedingiy interesting in their nature— 
ELE A Agriculture, Architecture, Politics and tho likey 2nd Lunar 
18 work is now being issued from October 188-4, in Bo 
A parts 


of 24 pages, and is ex NE 
5 118 expected to be finis ‘thi 
payable in advance, including oe within 1} years.—Terms of subscription, 


Annual R 
NG age shee . 3 i ; 
For the complete set > 5 5 (India) a (Foreign) 


39 


The Brihat Jataka of Varaha Mihira. 


VH Ie 
T a a a complete system of Astrology (Horoscop ) and i 
Paa A e ee aes Angunge is 80 clear and the various d i 
the hel R ed Dy persons of average intelli ith 

p ofa teacher. As the fame of the work is world eae 


July 1885 in month] pslation of this work is being į 
y parts of 24 pa . x , g assucd from 
pected to be finished oad ae aaa a with copious notes and diagrams, and is ex- 


For the completo work Rs. 3 (India) 8s. (Foreign). 


Apply to N. CI | 
Ist Seplember 1888. {IDAMBARAM IYER, p, A., Pe A u 
l ura, Madras, 
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tenderness, and the never-failing skill of ne 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
MANUAL OF PSYCHOMETRY. 


The Dawn of a New Civilization, By Joseph Rhodes Bachanan, M. D. 


Author of “ Anthropology” “Therapeutic Sarcognomy” and “ Moral Education.” — 
Professor of Physiology and Institutes of Medicine in foar Medical Colleges success 
ively from 1845 to 1881, and for five years Dean of the Eclectic Medical Institute, 
the parent School of American Medical Eclecticism—Discoverer of the Impressi- 
bility of the Brain, of Psychometry and of Sarcognomy. 

This work of 500 pages, which illustrates the origin of Peychometry, its scientific 
methods and its vast range of application to the investigation of character,the diagnosis 
of disease, the exploration of physiology, psychology, geology, medicine, biography, 
history, religion, pneumatology, and destiny, is prononnced by the Banner of Light 


‘the most important work of the present century. To obtain copies by mnil post 


paid send $2-16 to the author, Dr. J.R. BucHANAN, 29 Fort Avenue, Boston, U. S. A. 


BOMBAY BRANCH THEOSOPHICAI SOCIETY. 
The following books will shortly be issued :— 


A Compenpium oF tHe Raza Yous, containing Sankaracharya’s Atma Bodh, 
Aparokshanubhuti, and Vakyasadha, in original Sanscrit Texts and Bhashas and 
their English translations; also the Elixir of Life, with the explanatory articles of 
Damodar K. Mavalankar, F. T. S., Dr. Paal’s English ‘Treatise on Yoga Philosophy 


and his article on aq. Rs. 2 per copy,—postage 6 annas extra, 


Patanjali’s Yoca PrtLosopiy, with an Appendix, price Rs. 2, postage 6 annas extra. 
Intending subscribers aro requested to send in their names with the amount of 
their subscriptions to tho Manager, Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras. 


—S 


LA SCIENCE OCCULTE. 


Etude sur la Doctrine Esoterique, par Louis Dramard ; prix 1 fr. 25c. 
LA VIE PAR LE MAGNETISME ET L'ELECTRICITE. 


Par Q. Edard. 2me edition ; ornéo des portraits do Mesmer, Puységur, Du Pôtot, 


et de Pauteur. Prix 20 fr. 
To be had from Georges Carré, 112 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris, and Albert 


Colins, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


Orders of 20 Rs. and upwards by Hail, sent free. 


x THE APPRECIATED MEDICINES. o, 
Š JUST WHAT YOU NEED. 


Dismiss yonr 


INDIAN OINTMENT, For Aches, Pains, Sores, Bruises, Piles 


&c. ... sis pis se aa Bab on -8 as.| doubts. Enquire 
á CAsHAYA, For NeuraneiaA, Cnonera, Diarrhoea, Dys- about these Medi- 
entery, Scorpion Stings, Head-aches... ise n. 8ag|cines and know 
Pitis, Purgative and Antibilious ... is oh .. 8ag.J for yourself that 
SAVURIANA, or Health Restorer isa . 1 R.|they aro good. 
Gon. SpEciFIc in oils, for Chronic Cases ... oe ... 3$ Rs.| Read the Testi- 
Best Rosme WATER in 4 oz. bottles... sist ‘ids n. 8as.jmonials and bo 
SANDAL & other Hair Oils—Exccellent for Hindus .. 1 Rjconvineed th at 
Tooru Powpvrr (made from Areca nuts &.) —... „e 8Sasjthese remedies 
Coucu Syrup, recommended he sie os ... 1 RJare worth a trial. 
Brioop PuriFtER made from Indian Sarsaparilla... .... 8 as.| NATIVES oF INDIA 
JHARA Nivartil, for Fever—(Appreciated in Fever Dis- should be glad of 
tricts) sis 8 as.| tho opportunity 


of good and cheap 
Medicines. OINT- 
MENT, CASHAYA, 
and Prines, should 
bo in every house. 


Hark ReENewer—For growth and changing color of Hair. 1 R. 
DIABETES & Spiecn Remedy, each oe tes we 2Rs. 
DIABETES Tonic, large bottle—Wonderful Tonic ... fags 2} y 
Astuma Remedy a ei T wat fi oe T 
And other remedies. Pleaso send for List Gratis, 


Trerms—Casn or V. P. P. 


AJl 8 as. Medicines given at 5 Rs. the doze 


Packing and Postage, extra. Address 
CATTLE OINTMENT, } th. tin 3 Ra.—1 1b. 5) T, Sammi. 
Do. MIxttRF, Bottle, 1} Rs. GooTY, 
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THE VIRGIN OF THE WORLD. 


including AscLePios (a Mystical Discourse upon Initiations), and FRAGMENTS of 


Hermes MERCURIUS TRISMEGISTOS. 


CASE containing a small consignment of this raro book having unfortunately been 
A broken in transit, a few damaged copies (covers spoiled, and a few pages at 
beginning and end stained by sea-water) are offered for sale at the very low price of 
Rs. 6. Apply to the Manager of tho Theosophist, Adyar, Madras. 


THE ASTROLOGICAL LIGHT. 


MONTHLY Magazine in English entitled “ Tum AsTROLOGICAL Liant,” contain- 
ing systematic, practical and detailed instructions for calculating nativitior, 
answering horary questions from Ramal, Kniral, Punch Paxec, and other branches 


of Hindoo Astrology, will be started from 1st January next, or as soon as 400 sub- 
scribers have been secured. 


Terms of Subscription including postage. India. Foreign. 
Rs. A. P. s. d. 
Annnally in advance ... uae wee vee 5 6 O 8 0 
Do. ATrCQTS nee i 6 6 0 9 7 
Half-yearly in advance Ter “ 211 O 4 0 
Do. arrears guy T 3 3 0 4 9 
Single copy 0 8 6 0 9 


Ags only a limited number of copies will be printe 


d,'intending subscribers are 
requested to kindly apply early to 


NARAYAN GOVIND ROW, F.T. s. 
Editor of the Astrological Light, 
Ara pirer Toda Ne oa 


Poona, 
18th October 1885. 


BATH OCCULT SERIES. 


( PROPRIETARY.) 


Rosicrucian, Cabalistic, Hermetic, and Theosophic. 
Memorial. 
aaah de Luxe Edition, unabridged (only 250 copies), of the Experimental 
Works of tho late A. D. CAHAGNET, F. T. S., in four volumes, printed in 
antique type, on ribbed paber, quarto, price 6/. cach. 

As a fitting taxuute expressive of the high, imperishable repute which tke literary 
labours of this distingnished ‘Occult Initiate” (the avant courier of Modern 
Magnetic Science) permanently maintains, it is proposed to reprint them in English 
by permission, from selected French copies, specially translated for this Edition, 
immediately sufficient Subscriptions justify their publication. [Furnishing a Kry 
to Magicat Art, they aro indispensable to all who desire thorough practical 
proficiency. ] 

The First Volume will be edited, with a Preface, by Geo, Wyrp, Esq., M. D. 
Ex-President of the British Theosophical Society, Author of ‘Spiritual Dynamics ” 
etc., who, commenting on the Work, says— - 

‘Our Author has a fall appreciation of Swedenborg, the most experienced and 
complete Seer and Expositor of Christian Theosophy tho world has as yet found; 
this Book is still further enriched with copions quotations from many wise, deep, and 
prophetic minds, and altogether can be read with deep interest and instruction.” 


x 
*,.* As no more than the number annonnced will bo printed, and not being 
stereotyped, immediate application is solicited, early advance, signed, and nunbered 
copies being guaranteed when tho subscription accompanies the order. 


Address— ROBT. H. FRYAR, BATH. 


NOTICE, 

HE JAMAI-UL-ULOOM (a monthly Urdoo Journal), published under the 
auspices of the Atma Bodh Theosophical Socicty of Moradabad, contains a freo 
translation of selected articles from the T'heosophist and other Theosophical writings, 
as well as original articles on subjects connected with Theosophy. The ycarly 
Subscription including postage is Rs. 2 if paid in advance, and Rs. 4 in arrear. 
Contributors to the Z'heosophist supplied at half the above rates. Specimen copy 
sent freo of chargo. The Subscription for the current volume commences from 


March Inst. All communications and remittances to be addressed to Babu Kaélka 
Pershad, F. T. S., Manager, Mohalla, Kanoogo, Moradabad, N. W. P, 
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i forussit, annually Rs. 32.: 
pa ae eae an eda Rs. 64-10-0. Casual Advertisements, 2. 


-Vaibhav Office; Poona. - 
0 PHE SUDESA NESAN. 


= Science, Freethought, Spiritualism, 
Melbourne, Australia, by W. H. Terry. 


“his 
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foo PHE INDIAN MIRROR. The 


os of Subscription, payable in advance : —CALcumrTA, > 


Annas per line 
All remittances to be made payable to Babu 
Mirror, Calcuttas | | 


_*. Byarna Kumari.. l ‘tors of tho day: 
oe ; i the very best writers 0 : ; E 
oe PO ad eee articles, written popularly, 1D the simplest 


quarterly, Rs. 3-6; all inclisive of - postage. 


-jneluding postage. Specimen 


: F - ription. i ‘di N ; 
l don N Canarese alone per annum Rs. 6. Apply to the Editor, NO; i ' 


Ultadinghi, Calcutta. 
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only Native daily paper in’ Tndia— 


most extensively circalnted. Rat for one mouth 


Poniran, P lees than Re. 1. Special contract rates on application. 
UG gat 


Norendro Nath Sen, Proprietor Indian 


Ks. 360, 


A Tigh Class Monthly Magazine in Bengali, Edited by Srimata 
Bharati contains notes 


BHARATI. 

indeed the seien- 

ee a authors, form by no means ea coe aay esr ne 

a cae ; ‘tion, Town Rs. 3.Mo fussi » 3-0, j 
; 1 Subseription, Town ts. I l | 

a Sac aleto Babu Satish Ohaudra Mukerji, Kasiabagan Garden, House, 


7 


RIKA. Published- every Thnreday. 
PAR Rs. 10; half-yearly, Hs. 5-8; 
Rate of Subscription in arrear :— 
Apply to the Manager, Bagh Bazaar, Calcutta. - 


THE AMRITA BAZ AR 


Rates of Subscription in advance 


Aunnally, Rs. 12. , | 
THE TATVAVIVECHAKA. Pnblished on the 2ist of every Month. 


i i i i free translation of selected articles 

is i ca Marathi Magazine contains a rticl 
ae er eesti. Snbscription Rs. 4 per year, and Annas 8 per copy 
aes ave copy supplied on reccipt of Annas 8. 


: > ved: iSS :— Tatvavivechaka, Poona 
entered until the cash is received., AppREss :— Manager, ’ eee 


| The only cheap Tamil weekly Nee. 
i Tami ati f extracts from the 

l i f every issne to Tamil tranalations 0 3 
devotes NRT, ngoo" Subact Iption, annual Rs. 3-8-0; half yearly 1-12-05; quarterly 


1-0-0; single copies 0-1-6. Apply to P. T. ARAVAMUTHIENGAR, Proprietor: “ Sudesa A 
Nesan,” Negapatam. 


PRAKAS(KA. 


English and Canarese— per annum Ks. 10. English alone 
5 


KARNATAKA 


' Hospital Road, Pettah, Bangalore. 


= to Spiritualism. Cir 


; : f Psychic Life. 
"the investigati f the nnexplained phenomena 0 ie : ee 
| e on and contributed to by the most eminent Gormon Boeninns l 


aspects of Spiritualism. 


LIGHT. A weekly, journal 


It is among the ablest of its class. Subscription, Rs. 12. > 


THE BANNER OF LIGHT. The oldest jonrnal in the world devoted 


culates (weekly) in every conntry. Luther Colby, Editor; Isaac . 


B. Rich, Pablisher Contains forty colamns of original ae i one leading feature 
boing messages from the spirits of the dead to living frienc s. 


”. annuni. 


_ A monthly journal devoted to Zoistic 
THE HARBINGER wae enn aoe Philosophy. Published at 


Subscription, Rs. 5 
| OPHICAL JOURNAJ,. Jno. C. Bands 
THE RELAT PHIL al devoted to the religions and scientific 
Editor. arge 5 pag A world-wide circulation. Subscription, Is. 9. 


PSYCHISCHE STUDIEN. A monthly journal (in German). 


Price, Rs. 7-8-0. 


REVUE SPI RITE (in French). A monthly journal of Psychological Studies l 


founded by Allen Kardec in 1858. Price, Rs. 8-2-0. | . 


| i conch). 
E MAGNETIQUE (in Frenc , t 
a a O of the Magnetic Societies of France, Price, Rs, 6, p 
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on Society, Politics aud Literature, and oS 


No name — 


A Weekly "Anglo-Ctinarese Paper. 


sagoanting the Cause of Modern, Spiritualism, > 


‘Price, Rs, 11-12-0 per we 
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Attribution-NonCommercial-ShareAlike 3.0 Unported 


You are free: 


to Share — to copy, distribute and transmit the work 
to Remix — to adapt the work 


Under the following conditions: 


or licensor (but not in any way that suggests that they endorse you or your use of 


O Attribution — You must attribute the work in the manner specified by the author 
the work). 


6S) Noncommercial — You may not use this work for commercial purposes. 


Share Alike — |f you alter, transform, or build upon this work, you may distribute 
the resulting work only under the same or similar license to this one. 


With the understanding that: 


Waiver — Any of the above conditions can be waived if you get permission from the copyright 
holder. 


Public Domain — Where the work or any of its elements is in the public domain under 
applicable law, that status is in no way affected by the license. 


Other Rights — In no way are any of the following rights affected by the license: 
« Your fair dealing or fair use rights, or other applicable copyright exceptions and 
limitations ; 
+ The author's moral rights; 


è+ Rights other persons may have either in the work itself or in how the work is used, such 
as publicity or privacy rights. 
Notice — For any reuse or distribution, you must make clear to others the license terms of 
this work. The best way to do this is with a link to this web page. 
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